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POETRY. 











POMPEII, 


The silence there was what most haunted me. 

Long, speechless streets, whose stepping-stones invite 

Feet which shall never come; to left and right 

Gay colonnades and courts—beyond the glee, 

Heartless, of that forgetful Pagan sea; 

On roofless hemes and waiting streets, the light 

Lies with a pathos sorrowfuller than night. 

Fancy forbids this doom of Life with Death 

Wedded, and with her wand restores the Life. 

The jostling throngs swarm, animate, beneath 

The open shops, and all the tropic strife, 

Of voices, Roman, Greek, Barbarian, mix. 
wreath 

Indolent hangs on far Vesuvius’ crest ; 

And over all the glowing town and guiltless sea, 
sweet rest. 

—T. G. A., in Old and New. 


The 


GOING A MAYING. 
BY JONATHAN PRIME. 


’Twas arter breakfast, the first o’ May, 

When Betsey had cleared all the things away, 
Says I, “Now Betsey, what do you say 

To taking a stroll in the fields to-day? 

To see’f we can find a posy or two; 

’Tis time for the daisy and voylets blue.’’ 
Then Betsey, says she, ‘‘You’re greener than green, 
There ain’t no flowers nowhere to be seen, 

And the air is cold, and the airth is wet, 

And our death o’ cold we'll sartinly get.”’ 

Then Betsey she chuckled at her own wit, 

And says, “Now Jonathan, since you've writ 
About them ‘gentle breezes’ of spring, 

I’d write of the flowers the May-days bring. 
Them bards that writ of its flowery time 

Must have sartainly lived in another clime; 
But then, ’taint nothin’ new nor strange 

To think that airth and seasons change— 
However, I don’t mind a walking with you, 
Mabbee we’ll find one voylet blue.” 

So together we went, my Betsey and I, 

Out in the medders beneath the sky ; 

And we traveled away to a willowy nook, 

And parted the new grass down by the brook; 
Then Betsey she hunted, and I hunted too, ° 
But there warn’t no sign of a voylet blue, 

Then Betsey she sighed, and said, “Did you ever?” 
And I kept on hunting, and said, ‘No, I never.” 
So we left the brook; and it did beat all 

How we clambered o’er fences, and old stone wall, 
And stumbled o'er brambles and old dry wood, 
Till Betsey she stopped stark still, and stood 
Blowin’, and puffin’, and pantin’ for breath, 
And saying, “I’m tired e’en amost to death; 

I declare, we’re both of us greener than green, 
There ain’t no flower nowhere to be seen.” 

And so we set down on acold gray stone, 

And talked of the days ’t was past and gone; 
Yes, of them by-gone days and,—wal 

When I was her lover and she my gal; 

And says I, “Your the pootiest flower /’ve found 
In all the great ’varsal world around.” 

Then Betsey, she chuckled, but says, quite cool, 
“Now Jonathan Prime, don’t be such a fool!” 
However, I knowed she liked it right well; 

But somehow or ‘nother her words broke the spell, 
So I changed the subject and talked o’ May; 
Looking off from her and far away, 

Says I, “I’m beat—that’s sartin, true, 

I thought we should find one voylet blue.”’ 

Then Betsey, says,she, ‘‘O Jonathan dear, 

The paster’s as brown as the dying year, 

And you and I are all that is green, 

There ain’t nothing more nowhere to be seen; 

© come, we'll go home, ’tis e’en amost noon,— 

You must wait for your May till the month of June.”’ 
So back we went through the fields a strayin’ ; 
And that is how Betsey an’ I went Maying. 
—Newburyport Herald. 





WOMAN'S EDUCATION. 


“Every book of knowledge is known to Oosa- 
na or to Vreehaspatee, is by nature implanted 
in the understandings of women.’ This is 
the creed gallantly announced in that wise 
book of Oriental lore, the Heetopades of 
Veeshnoo Sarma. Probably it is from an ex- 
treme reliance on this inward illumination 
that we have from the same quarter of the 
globe the valuable suggestion, “Daughters 
should be made emulous of acquiring the vir- 
tues of their sex, but should be altogether for- 
bidden to read and write.’ Yet we have 
changed all that, beneath our western star of 
empire. Those who once could not with pro- 
priety learn their letters, now have those let- 
ters conferred upon them as honorary appen- 
dages; and the maidens who once must not 
know A from B may now acquire not only 
their A. B., but their A. M., their M. D., their 
F. R. S., and their A. A. S.; and are still grasp- 
ing for more. 

It must be confessed, however, that most of 
us look with distrust upon these feminine suf- 
fixes, as grammatical innovations, and are not 
yet prepared to go beyond the simpler combi- 
nations of the alphabet. But we all go thus 
far. It is a point conceded that girls shall be 
“educated,”’ which is our convenient synonyme 
for going to school. The most conservative 
grant this, And the sole question now open, 
between these and the most radical, is not 
Shall a woman have schooling? but, What 
shall she do with her schooling when she has 
it? 

I do not mean to say that the facilities of 
tuition allowed to girls, as yet, equal those ex- 
tended to boys; but they are evidently being 
equalized. 

As regards our Massachusetts school system, 
there appears to be no difference, out of Bos- 
ton, in the opportunities given to the sexes; 
while the use made of those opportunities by 
female pupils is, in most towns, greater, be- 
cause they have more leisure than the nor- 
collegiate portion of the boys. Everywhere 
but in Boston, there is the same high school 
course open for the daughters as for the 
sons of the people. At public examinations, 
I have seen contests of male and female intel- 
lect, on the bloodless field of the black-board, 
which it tried men’s souls to watch. I have 
seen delicate girls, whose slight fingers could 
scarcely grasp the huge chalk bullet with which 
the field was won, meet and surmount the 
most staggering propositions in Conic Sec- 
tions, which would (crede experto) scatter a 
Senior. Class at some colleges, as if the chalk 
bullet were a bombshell. Let no one hence- 
forward deny that our plans of school tuition, 
such as they are, have been fairly extended to 


girls also. 
Beyond this, however, the equality has hard- 


ly reached. The colleges of Massachusetts are 
all masculine. The treasures and associations 
of Cambridge, to which so many young men 
have owed the impulse and enlightenment of 
their whole lives, are inaccessible to woman, 
save as the casual courtesy of librarian or pro- 
fessor may give her a passing glance into Gore 
Hall. And it is a remarkable fact, that simul- 
taneously with the establishment of Antioch 
College in Ohio, which opens an equal aca- 
demical provision for women, —under the pres- 
idency of the father of our Massachusetts school 
system,—we see in our own State the first in- 
stance of unequal educational legislation, in 
the bill establishing male scholarships in col- 
leges. The merits of the measure in other re- 
spects Ido not disparage, but it is certainly 
liable to this objection. It is estimated that, 
even now, every graduate of Harvard has re- 
ceived a gratuity of about one thousand dol- 
lars, chiefly from private endowments, over 


and above his bills for tuition; and it is now | 


proposed that the public shall vote, to a por- 
tion of these, one hundred dollars per annum 
in addition; thus still further increasing the 
disproportion. 

We are apt to felicitate ourselves, however, 
on the great progress achieved in female edu- 
cation. Perhaps we are too indiscriminate in 
the rejoicing. There never was a time when 
there were not highly-educated women, ac- 
cording to the standard of their age. Isis and 
Minerva show the value set upon feminine in- 
tellect by the ancients. We forget the noble 
tribute of Plato to the genius of woman, in his 
Banquet. We forget the long line of learned 
and accomplished English women, from Lady 
Jane Grey to Elizabeth Barrett. We forget 
that wonderful people, the Spanish Arabs, 
among whom, women were public lecturers 
and secretaries of kings, while Christian Eu- 
rope was sunk in darkness. Let me aid in 
rescuing from oblivion the name of Ayesha, 
daughter of Ahmed ben Mohammed ben Ka- 
dim, of Cordova, who was reckoned the most 
learned woman of her age (the tenth century) 
in poetry, mathematics, medicine, and the ath- 
er sciences which then and there flourished. 
In the words of the Moorish historian, “She 








| was beautiful like a rising un, fine and slen- 
| der like a young aloe bendng its head to the 


southern breezes; if she rm, she looked like 
an antelope disappointing the sportsman by 
her rapid flight; and if ocupied in study or 
meditation, her eyes resenbled the soft and 
melting eyes of the gazelle looking from the 
top of the rock upon the birning sands of the 
desert. She was a well of icience, a mountain 
of discretion, an ocean d learning.’ This 
was the Arab definition o/ what enlightened 
and chivalrous Anglo-Saxas would call face- 
tiously a “blue-stocking,’”’ or, more seriously 
“an unsexed woman.’’ 

Following the Arab pradice, there were fe- 
male professurs of the classics and of rhetoric 
at Salamanca and Alcals, under Ferdinand 
and Isabella. At the revival of letters in Italy, 
the intellectual influence »f Lucrezia Borgia, 
is classed by Roscoe with that of his hero, Leo 
X. Vittoria Colonna and Veronica Gambara 
ranked as the equals and friends of Bembo and 
and Michael Angelo; and Tiraboschi declared 
the Rimatrice, or female poets, of the fifteenth 
century, to be little inferior, either in number 
or merit, to the Rimatori. Visitors to the re- 
nowned university of Padua still observe, with 
admiration, at the top of its great stairway, 
the statue of its beautiful and learned profes- 
sor, Elena Cornaro, the asironomer, musician, 
poetess and linguist, known at Rome as the 
Humble, and at Padua as the Unalterable. 
Pope Benedict XIV. bestowed on Maria Ag- 
nezi, a celebrated mathematician, the place of 
Apostolical Professor in the University of Bo- 
logna, in 1758. And Pope Clement XIV. 
(Ganganelli) wrote, in 1763, to a lady who had 
sent him her translation of Locke, expressing 
his satisfaction that the succession of learned 
women was still maintained in Italy. 

These I cite merely as specimens of the 
abundant facts to be had for the asking. If I 
had at hand the once-renowned work of Peter 
Paul de Ribera, entitled,“The Immortal Tri- 
umphs and Heroic Enterprises of 845 Women,” 
or, if I had the privilege of consulting the li- 
brary of Count Leopold Ferri, sold at Padua 
in 1847, consisting solely of the works of fe- 
male authors, and amounting to thirty thou- 
sand volumes, I would go more thoroughly 
into this branch of the subject. 

I think it must, however, be conceded, on 
the most cursory examination, that the supe- 
riority of modern female tuition consists less 
in its high standard than in its general diffu- 
sion. T. W. H. 
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OUR CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—I do not pretend to the 
slightest influence with the clerk of the weath- 
er, but wherever I go I encounter exceptional 
seasons. The hottest, the coldest, the wettest, 
the driest is always awaiting my advent. Cal- 
ifornia proved no exception. Not even “a 
pioneer” could remember three as hot days as 
those that ushered in the month of May. 
We were just learning what to wear, when in 
a twinkle the wind changed and fires were de- 
cidedly comfortable. A gentlemen from the 
East told me he came here to enjoy an equable 
climate. That is not exactly the word I 
should choose to describe a region where one 
wears a lace shawl one day, and a fur cape 
the next, or indeed both these garments dur- 
ing the same day. 

The last day of “the heated term” we drove 
to the Cliff House, one of the noted resorts of 
San Franciscans. Went through the best 
parts of the town, and were surprised to see 
how universal was the use of wood for dwell- 
ing-houses; yet I do not learn that Insurance 
Companies make any such outcry as we hear 
in Chicago, and certainly if wind be an ele- 
ment that should enter into a calculation of 
risks, rates should be high here, for this city 
has no rival in the affections of Boreas and his 
brood. 

After leaving the city, there is nothing of 
interest except the cross upon the summit of 
Lone Mountain, and the tall shaft that marks 
the resting-place of Broderick. The fields are 
uncultivated, the hills mere sand dunes with- 
out a spire of grass, as barren as the beach 
that the next tide will cover. 

Long I sat and looked upon the bright wa- 
ters of the peaceful sea, watched through my 
glass the gambols of the seals which by scores 
were disporting themselves upon the rocks, 
and enjoyed the first hours of absolute waking 
rest that have come to me since I crossed the 
Atlantic. But that was too luxurious to be 
continued: sight-seeing as well as health-get- 
ting was the order of the day. 

One of the first things every stranger does 
is to tramp through “China town.’ Very in- 
teresting it is even to peep into the abodes of 
these peculiar people. At the corners of the 
streets we found the cobblers; grave, contem- 
plative as they are everywhere. Down in the 
cellars, in dark, close rooms, were the Celes- 
tials congregated, in some engaged in various 
avocations, in others smoking, reading and 


talking. All wear nearly the same dress— 
loose, wide trousers, and wide-sleeved sbirt of 
blue cotton, a cap of same color, the braid of 
hair lengthened with cords of twisted silk 
hangs almost to the feet. The few women we 
saw were dressed very like the men, their 
snowy-stockinged feet were thrust into boat- 
shaped slippers that lifted them high above 
the sidewalk; some wore a checked kerchief 
knotted under the chin, others had their hair, 
which was saturated with mucilage, arranged 
in grotesque style impossible to describe, more 
hideous than the head-gear of a Vierlinderin 
or the bonnet of an Antwerp woman, which I 
could not have believed without the sight. 

The better class of Chinese have fine shops, 
and still keep much of the tea-trade; but the 
sale of their china, bronzes, ivory, &c., as well 
as that of the Japanese wares is monopolized 
by Americans, Our cicerone took us to a 
tea-merchant who received us with the grave 
courtesy of an Arab, showed us all the various 
modes of*packing the fragrant leaves, and gave 
us to drink of “the basket-tea,” without sugar 
or milk, in tiny cups that looked as if they 
should be accompanied by a garaf instead ofa 
saucer. In one corner of the room in which 
we were seated, was the memorial tablet of 
the ancestors of our host, before which burned 
a lamp that I was told is never extinguished. 

The proprietor of the largest photographing 
establishment here, except Watkins, has al- 
ways employed Chinese of whom he speaks in 
the highest terms. Said of his last clerk that 
in eight years he had never seen him idle one 
moment, that in the intervals of labor he stud- 
ied everything, even theology. He showed us 
the copy of Webster’s abridgment he had 
used all these years filled with annotations in 
Chinese, the characters delicate as copper- 
plate, sometimes nearly every word upon a 
page commented upon, yet there was not a 
soiled page in the book, nor a leaf dog-eared. 

Of course we went to the Chinese theater, 
one of the experiences that fortunately need 
not be répeated, The audience was almost 
exclusively of men; all sat with heads covered, 
and all smoked. The drift of the play I 
could not make out. There were five or six 
performers ; two spoke in a high, falsetto voice, 
and at the end of almost every sentence a loud 
noise was made upon an odd-looking instru- 
ment; frequently the band accompanied the 
performers; exits and entrances were inces- 
sant. The singing is as monotonous as that 
of the Arabs and less pleasing,—seems always 
upon the point of developing into a tune but 
never does. ~ 

Sunday I spent with the little band that 
worship in Druid Hall, under the leadership 
of the son of a Boston clergyman, who was the 
first minister ordained in America to preach 
the doctrines of the seer of Stockholm. This 
society is to me one of the marvels of this 
coast ; is, so far as I know, unique in its govern- 
ment, as no measure is adopted except there be 
entire unanimity of opinion on the part of 
those charged with the affairs temporal and 
spiritual of the church. One dissenting voice 
delays action till the spirit of love that gov- 
erns this little people has done its work—not so 
difficult a task when only truth not victory is 
desired. 

After much discussion, not always in the 
spirit of the Christian folks of whom I have 
been telling you, the friends of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes carried their point in the 
University of California, and many girls are 
now pursuing their studies in the various de- 
partments of the colleges. Women also join 
single classes if they desire, and hear lectures 
without undertaking any course of study. As 
in some of the Eastern colleges, students are 
free to choose the Classical or the Scientific 
course, that in mining and metallurgy, chem- 
istry or agriculture, and so on. Our old 
friend, Dr. Carr, who has few peers in the pop- 
ular presentation of Science, has been hard at 
work educating as well as instructing the 
farmers and artisans of the State. The fruits 
of his labors and those of his fellow-professors 
are apparent in the endowment of the Univer- 
sity, all of whose benefits can be enjoyed by 
men and women without the payment of a 
single fee. Everything for the mind is abso- 
lutely free; the body can be cared for at rea- 
sonable rates in the vicinity of the temporary 
home of the University, the pretty town of 
Oakland on the4Bay opposite San Francisco. 
Another year will establish the schools on 
their magnificient grounds at Berkely, where 
they will have room for all needed experi- 
ments in agriculture and horticulture. In 
this latter department I hope women’s talents 
will be called into exercise, for women teachers 
as well as students is the one thing lacking 
to this grand school of the Pacific. A Maria 
Mitchell they have not yet; but a Lucinda 
Stone and a Mary Beedy are already at hand. 

Ihave met several earnest workers in our 
cause, all of whom make the same inquiry— 





“When is Mrs, Livermore coming to Califor- 


nia?’ I cannot answer it—will you? If 
you see what she ought to do as plainly as I 
you willsay, At once. Yours truly, 
Kare N, Doggett. 
San FRANCISCO, May, 1872. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Fanny Fern’s new book, entitled “Caper 
Sauce,” will be issued in a few days by G. W. 
Carleton & Co, 

Mrs. Hooker, wife of Prof. Hooker, the Eng- 
lish naturalist, has translated a splendid 
French work on botany, which Lee & Shep- 


ard will publish on fine tinted paper, with 
1500 illustrations. 


A Mitchell County, Iowa, farmer advertises 
for a run-away wife, and calls attention to the 
ungratefulness of her desertion after he had 
wintered her, just as the spring work began. 
A man who appreciates only a wife’s work 
deserves no wife. 

Miss Mary.E. Perkins has been bid for by 
the authorities of Japan, who are desirous of 
having her introduce a Jap-an’-easy way of 
teaching the young idea of that nation how to 
read, write, andcipher. Twenty-five hundred 
dollars is the figure offered. 

Mrs. L. Jenkins, an elocutionist, has been 
invited to read at some of the watering places 
this summer. Probably she can tell “how 
the waters come down at Lodore,’’so that her 
hearers will imagine they have been under the 
falls, or been buried in the surf. 


Miss Harriet Stark, who has just been cut 
off at eighty-five, in Dunbarton, was a grand- 
daughter of that famous old Stark, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, who, at the battle of Benning- 
ton, pointing to the Hessians, said: ~* 
“‘*We must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 

Or Molly Stark’s a widow.’ It was done.” 

The Iowa Homestead says the Order of the 
Patrons of Husbandry is a much better thing 
for women than political rights. It recog- 
nizes women as having “equal rights socially, 
and as possessing equal mental power and in- 
fluence with man, for good.” The editor of 
the Homestead is not a woman. If he were, 
he most likely wouldn’t believe what he says. 


Miss Abbott, who leaves the position of 
soprano of the Rev. Dr. Chapin’s church to go 
to Italy for further musical instruction, was 
made happy a few days since by a present of 
six thousand dollars from the members of the 
congregation. Miss Abbott is succeeded by 
Madame De Ryther, a lady who possesses a 
fine presence and a remarkable voice, and 
who is rapidly and deservedly taking position 
as one of the best vocalists of New York. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions met in the 
chapel of Mount Vernon Church, yesterday 
morning, at 10 o’clock, Every seat was filled, 
and profound interest was manifested. The 
exercises were opened with prayer by Mrs. 
Edwin Wright, and after a short opening ad- 
dress by the President, Mrs. Albert Bowker, 
the Home Secretary, Miss Child, read a report 
showing the progress of the work of the socie- 
ty since the beginning of the year. Twenty- 
five auxiliaries have been formed, the circula- 
tion of Life and Light has reached 7500, to 
which number the Children’s Magazine has 
almost attained. . Two missionaries have been 
sent to Turkey, and it is proposed to establish 
a Home among the Dakotas, where the wo- 
men can be taught the elementary branches 
of education, and also instructed in house- 
keeping. Allusion was made in closing to the 
death of Mrs. J. B. Page,of Rutland, one of 
the vice-presidents of the society. The treas- 
urer, Mrs. Homer Bartlett, read her report, 
showing the receipts ofthe year to have been 
$7202.35; the appropriations, $6601.74; bal- 
ance on hand, $600.61. The president read a 
letter from Father Cleveland, inclosing $20 
for the “precious woman’s cause,” and also 
read some extremely interesting letters from 
missionaries, one of them from Miss Powers, 
at Antioch, giving a description of the horrors 
of the late earthquake. “The Missionary’s 
Call” was beautifully sung by a trio of ladies, 
and then Mrs. Thompson, of New Haven, and 
Miss Washburn, of Medford, two ladies who 
are about to start for Constantinople as mis- 
sionaries, were introduced and made brief 
speeches. At quarter before twelve this ex- 
ceedingly interesting meeting closed with 
prayer by Mrs. J. P. Bannister and the sing. 
ing of the doxology. 

NO OTHER PLACE. 
Wherever in the world we roam, 
There is no other place like home; 
’*Twas there that we received our birth— 
No place can we so prize on earth. 
No country like ‘‘our native land,” 
Where beauty’s seen on every hand; 
No other place of heaven so blest, 
As all will own who know her best; 
No other place like GkorGr Fen no’s, 
Where Boys can purchase all their “CLoTHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 











Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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' WOMAN AND THE GENERAL ASSEMBZY. 


On the day'of adjournment of the Presby- 

terian General Assembly, “Overture” No. 39, 
being the request of the Brooklyn Presbytery 
to forbid the ordaining and licensing of women 
preachers, came up for a vote. I say came 
up for a vote, for from the plan of their trans- 
acting business, there is little or no chance for 
the discussion of any question, unless it is 
privileged. Every overture, whether from a 
church, an individual member, or a presby- 
tery, is placed in the hands of a committee; 
this “woman question” (so called by an elder- 
ly divine stopping in the house with us, and 
which carried me back to early Anti-Slavery 
days, when the right of Angelina Grimke and 
Abby Foster to act on committees in that so- 
ciety ,was questioned by the acute and per- 
haps far-sighted reverends and divines of that 
day, who may have seen the end from the be- 
ginning; and which was afterwards called 
“the confounded woman question”) this wo- 
man question then, came from the committee 
on “Church Polity’’ with this answer, “Rec- 
ommended :” ‘“‘That there is no necessity for 
a change in the Constitution of the Church 
touching this question, and the memorial is 
referred to the deliverance of 1832, which ex- 
presses the judgment of this assembly.” 
This answer following the overture itself, with 
the statement of its adoption by that body, is 
all that appears on its minutes. Indeed, all 
occupied not over ten minutes, but there was 
an attempt at discussion, as well asa disposi- 
tion to waive the rules (or something which I 
‘did not get hold of), by which, and an amend- 
ment, there was a division in the votes, show- 
ing a good sprinkling, to say the least, of 
friends of woman in.the pulpit, But the 
Hon. John W. Caldwell, of Cincinnati, O., 
rose. and occupied his three minutes to the 
‘best advantage in the following plea for the 
discipleship and ministry of woman. 

“Man is a generic term embracing woman. 

“She is a helpmate, meet for him; not his 
slave; not his inferior; she obeys in love, not 
a8 a servant but asa loving companion. She 
has a soul to be saved, and has half the brain 
possessed by mankind. 

“She is a citizen, and under the law may en- 

, ter a homestead in the public domain; register 
her ship in port ;-demand a passport for safety 
Abroad. These rights belong only to citizens. 

“She may belong to the church and vote for 
teaching bishops, ruling bishops, deacons, and 
trustees, If a citizen, and disciple of Christ, 
she may consider herself charged with the 
Master’s message to the world lying in wick- 
edness. If a people will hear her, who shall 
forbid her to deliver her message? Martha 
was troubled about many taings (housekeep- 
ing, &c., perhaps), but Mary was commended 
for choosing that good part which could never 
be taken from her—the message of the Savior 
to a lost world. Here was liberty to woman. 
Who shall curtail her liberty? She is admit- 
ted to schools, colleges, and universities in 
literature and science, and to classes in tech- 
nical studies, medicine and law, and why not 
in theology ? 

“She has more religion than man, was last 
at the foot of the cross, and first at the tomb 
of the risen Savior.’’ 

The Moderator’s gavel here told him his 
time was out, and the majority approved the 
report of Committee on Church Polity. Rev. 
Mr. Musgrave, chairman of that committee, 
said: “We put these women, ladies (I don’t 
like the word woman), where we put the men 
not ordained.” 

I say nothing of the Rev. Musgraye’s logic 
or ideality, only suggest these new forms in 
church ceremonials, to accord with his prefer- 
ence for the word ladies: Who gives this lady 
in marriage to this gentleman? If Mary Wes- 
ley is to be baptised, Mrs. Wesley, I baptize 
you, &c. 

‘*A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

As ever, yours, 
Catu. A, F, STEBBINS. 

Derroit; Jan. 2, 1871. 


YOU MEN. 


You men who speak of the women of this 
generation with a sneer—you who class them 
all under the head of “‘strong-minded,” and 
speak of them only with a curl of the lip, or a 
contemptuous smile, it is to you I am writing. 

You tell us (to use the words of an eminent 

_ writer of your sex) not to “write and prattle 
about our sex being equal to yours in intelli- 
gence and energy, which is a stupid falsehood 
calculated to keep us forever your inferiors by 
persuading us we need climb no higher than 
we have already climbed.” Is this true? 
Because men have reached a certain stand- 
point in intelligence and energy, have they 
stopped climbing? No, indeed; they will 
keep reaching higher and higher to the end of 
time. And if that “stupid falsehood” per- 
suades women that they are your equals, 
why should it keep them from climbing stead- 
ily with you, so that they may remain your 
equals, 

I hold that there are multitudes of women 
in our land, who are your equals in every re- 
spect except one, and that one is physical 
strength. But Miss Hosmer has shown us 
thata woman’s feeble hand can put life and 
breath into marble, as well as a man’s strong- 
er one; and Rosa Bonheur has shown us that 








& woman’s hand can paint as lifelike pic- 
tures as a man’s can. 

And then, too, Anna Dickinson has shown 
us that women can talk, and talk well; and 
Mrs. Craik, Mrs. Stowe, Charlotte Bronté, 
and many others have shown us that women 
can write—aye, and write such words as stir 
men’s souls to the very depths. 

Talk of energy! where can you find any 
lack of energy in Charlotte Bronté? With 
her life so crowded with disappointments, so 
crushed with sorrows, with her first book go- 
ing the rounds in London, for a publisher and 
finding none; she could write “Jane Eyre,’’ 
and send it out into a world which had given 
her, all her life, little else but bitterness and 
sorrow. 

You tell us we are lacking in energy; and 
yet, how many of you would have undergone 
what some of our women who have chosen 
the study of medicine for their life-work have 
undergone? They have met with opposition, 
and even insult,on every side, because they 
have considered it their honest right to choose 
the work for which they thought themselves 
best fitted, as a means for gaining a livelihvod ; 
but they have gone on bravely, looking nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, and conquer- 
ed at last. 

And again you say, “Don’t talk that you are 
man’s equal, and then open that eloquent 
mouth to be fed by his hand.’ Iteis a well- 
known fact that women receive a much lower 
price for the labor they perform, than men 
do, When we receive an honest price for our 
honest labor, we will not open our “eloquent 
mouths” to be fed by your hands. How can 
you tell us this, when right around you, close 
to your homes, are hundreds of poor, suffering 
little women who, because they are true 
to themselves and to their womanhood, are 
wasting the best years of their lives over their 
needles, for barely enough to keep the breath 
in their bodies? 

You have always taught women to be 

sweet, helpless Doras, instead of strong use- 
ful Agnes Wickfields. And there are vast 
numbers of women who have profited well by 
your teachings; women who are little else 
but pretty playthings for their husbands and 
lovers to admire. I think that women should 
be as pretty and attractive as they can; but 
they should be something more too; those of 
them who are wives should be ‘“‘helpmeets’’ 
in every sense of the word. 
Iam looking forward hopefully to the fu- 
ture for the advent of an “Age”. when men 
and women shall stand on an acknowledged 
equal footing, each helping the other to a full- 
er and more perfect manhood and woman- 
hood. E. A. 


WOMAN'S GOLDEN CHANCE. 


The era of international exhibitions has 
brought with it one of the best opportunities 
for woman to emancipate herself, that she may 
ever hope for. The great gatherings of ma- 
chinery, in London and Paris, lacked one im- 
portant charm: the workers were not present, 
illustrating their daily toil. But at the huge 
Vienna exhibition of next year, this fault is to 
be remedied. Buildings ampler than any ever 
before erected in modern times for exposition 
purposes have been provided; and Baron 
Schwarz, the organizer and director, intends 
to introduce the workman and his work from 
all countries. Not only will he do this, but he 


-has especially organized a department where 


every variety of woman’s work is to be illus- 
trated, and to which every nation is requested 
to send a delegation of its workwomen. An 
endeavor will be made to bring forward “wo- 
man’s importance in economy and civiliza- 
tion,’ and to show in this department the 
needs of, means to, and gains by elevating wo- 
man, in regard to her labor, as much as possi- 
ble. One section of the department will be 
devoted to showing what women have done 
for industry up to the present time, and how 
they ought to be aided in their own peculiar 
branches of home industry. Baron Schwarz 
goes farther; he is anxious to demonstrate 
that the general belief that industrial labor is 
not fit for, and is obnoxious to the female sex, 
is prejudice; and he thinks he can do much to 
correct this prejudice, by bringing together the 
workwomen of all nations, and showing them 
each other at work. He is looking to an im~ 
pulse which shall start more schools for female 
industrial labor, than now exist throughout 
Europe and America. In spinning and weav- 
ing of linen, cotton and silk, in Europe, the 
women have’ usually done the work; and it is 
proposed to enlarge their field. The Vienna 
ladies have for years had societies for furnish- 
ing instruction to girls in book-keeping, tele- 
graphing, modeling, designing, etc., and a great 
many noble women are associated with Baron 
Schwarz in his generous move for the total 
emancipation of woman. 

It seems to us, that by an united and mighty 
effort to be well represented, and in a measure 
to represent herself, at this vast world’s exhi- 
bition, woman can secure her practical eman- 
cipation more readily than in any other man- 
ner. England, France, Germany, Austria, the 
Orient, and America—although it be almost 
shameful to say it—have multitudes of women 
who are leading worse than useless lives, im- 
poverished in luve and womanhood, and grad- 





ually drifting out upon the great sea of degra- 
dation. Why are they leading worse than use- 


less lives? Not beause they are not willing 
to work—no! but because the avenues open to 
them are few, overrowded, and do not offer 
any of the special inlucements so dear to the 
feminine heart. What Baron Schwarz and 
the projectors of tle new exhibition propose 
to do is to pass in review all the varieties of 
industrial labor whch woman is now allowed 
to touch, to gain jractical benefits for each 
country from the experience of the others, and 
to find good reason: for asserting that woman 
shall bave a much greater share in the indus- 
tries than heretofor. 

Now let Americm women take the work, 
so far as regards th: representation of Ameri- 
ca in this importat department, into their 
own hands. Let them do it all themselves 
Let the rich give the money; don’t ask the 
government. Sen¢ a delegation of our pretti- 
est, our noblest workingwomen to Vienna, 
and send with then their sewing-machines, 
their telegraphic imtruments, all the machin- 
ery, such as can bt found in New England, 
Southern and Western mills, and factories and 
shops; set them to work and keep them at 
work there during the six months of the exhi- 
bition. Organize acommission, and show the 
history of woman’sindustrial labor in Ameri- 
ca, since 1620. Organize another commission 
of women to watch the workwomen of other 
countries, to report their excellencies and 
faults, and to consult with the general commis- 
sion as to the bes means of enlarging the 
scope for woman’swork. Then come home, 
and create new employment for the poor crea- 
tures who now ear: three dollars a week in 
tawdry shops and stores, and pay four dollars 
and a half a week for their board. Other 
countries have shoyn themselves deeply touch- 
ed by the consideration of Baron Schwarz, and 
will devote their best mind to the subject. 
Let American women not neglect the oppor- 
tunity. It is their golden chance, and New 
England should doa large share of the work, 
—Boston Journal. 

LEBANON NORMAL SCHOOL. 

An article in the JouRNAL of May 25, re- 
lating to the co-education of the sexes, express- 
ed the opinion of the Principal of the Fredonia 
Normal School. I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a Normal School during the past winter; 
the Principal of which entertained the same 
sentiments and carried them into effect. This 
Institution is located in Lebanon, Ohio; it 
was organized more than sixteen years ago, by 
Professor Holbrook, who is a true Yankee, 
with all the spirit of energy and enterprise 
which characterizes the race. The school 
now contains over six hundred students; la- 
dies and gentlemen, who meet together in 
their respective classes, in the literary associ- 
ations, and at their meals, without restraint, 
just the same as brothers and sisters with 
their friends may meet together in the home- 
circle. There are no rules and regulations 
separating the sexes, they can walk together, 
attend church or lectures in company, and sit 
side by side in the classes if they choose. In 
the numerous debating sections, the ladies 
take an equal part with the gentlemen, each 
taking her turn as President or Secretary, and 
discussing the questions, with as much ability 
as they. At the close and commencement of 
the terms, the ladies and gentlemen of the Sci- 
entific and Classic classes lecture on given 
subjects before the school and invited friends, 
Notwithstanding the absence of rules, the 
greatest propriety is observed. There is no 
deception practiced toward the teachers, as is 
too frequently the case in boarding schools 
and colleges. Among the students are quite 
a number of married couples, who are uniting 
themselves in closer ties by studying together, 
also many old teachers who come to learn the 
right methods of teaching. These “Normal 
Methods” of instruction seem to inspire the 
student with a strong love and desire for 
knowledge. The Principal, the Teachers, and 
most of the Students are on the right side of 
the “Woman Question’ and speak for “‘the 
cause’’ on all proper occasions. Norestriction 
in religious usages or worship is enforced, 
though daily and semi-weekly religious meet- 
| ings are voluntarily sustained in the school. 
| Opportunity is enjoyed for worship with any 
one cf seven denominations. A system of ed- 
ucation that does not improye the moral and 
religious character as well as the intellectual 
energy is worse than a failure. 

F. D. ADAMs. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Fairmount. 

When we go to the Centennial in 1876, it is 
just possible that so many objects of interest 
will be collected there, that no one will have 
time, or care to look at the dear old park itself, 
—to take a sail, or ride, or drive, or stroll about 
over the 3000 acres (nearly) laid out for such 
purposes, 

But if there should be a little time to spare, 
one might as well stop at the Lincoln monu- 
ment and read this inscription :—* 

“Let us here highly resolve that the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

It will be but a step to the Iron Spring, and 
we’ll take a drink of course. 

And then who wouldn’t be interested in 
driving over Lemon Hill to see the old man- 
sion of Robert Morris, where Franklin, John 














Adams, Hancock and other illustrious persons 
of a century ago, assembled as his guests. 
Several old trees may be seen here still, which 
stood during the Revolution. 

Having taken a carriage, we'll drive across 
Sedgeley, and take a look at Grant’s Cottage, 
brought here from City Point; and then over 
the river, to Sweet Brier, the Children’s Play 
Grounds, where one may see the home of Sam- 
uel Breck, who was “held up a child, in his 
nurse’s arms, to witness the smoke and flame 
of Bunker Hill, and was yet living when Sump- 
ter’s smouldering ruin-lit the flames of civil 
war.” 

We have only now to cross Lansdowne, a 
camping ground of the British, in 1777, and we 
will have reached,—on the 4th of July, 1876, we 
will have reached the grand center of attrac- 
tion, the Centennial. For judging from the 
map before me, the buildings for this purpose 
are to be erected at the foot of George’s Hill. 

Not having any very definite idea, at pres- 
ent, of the fine things to be exhibited there, I 
feel as if we might as well investigate the park 
further. 

This park is thought by some to be expen- 
sive, two millions having lately been appropri- 
ated to decorate the new grounds; and fifty 
miles of carriage road, for the mere purpose of 
sight seeing, being considered more than we 
actually need. But then opinions differ. At 
all events, it’s a fortunate circumstance that 
Tom Moore’s Cottage is included; the very 
place, possibly, of which he wrote: 

“I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Across the green elms, that a cottage was 
near.” 

For my part I have a desire to explore the 
Wissahickon,—I want to see the Hermit’s 
Glen, and the Lover’s Leap, and Mom. Rin- 
kle’s Rock, and the Monastery, and the caves, 
and the Indian Rock, and all the other inter- 
esting and wonderful sights that are to be 
seen on the route up to Chestnut Hill. 

E. D. P. 


A SPHERE FOR WOMAN. 


Women are naturally good economists, 
They are apt to understand how to make lim- 
ited means go as far as possible. If aman and 
his wife are united in the desire to get rich, 
the man is likely to think more about earning 
the money; the wife will attach more impor- 
tance to saving it. 

Almost every American earns money enough 
to be well off, and in time to be rich. If he 
does not become so, it is, in many cases, be- 
cause he has no wife, or because he does not 
take her into his counsels. He is full of enter- 
prise, and makes an income. If he does not 
prosper, it is often because he does not hold 
on to it. His wife, very likely, has the faculty 
of conversation which he lacks; and if he has 
the shrewdness to eulist her in his plans, he 
will find his fortune made. 

In Continental Europe, book-keeping is a 
part of the education of a well-taught farmer’s 
daughter, and his wife presides over the 
finances of the establishment. In England, 
woman’s aptitude in the promotion of materi- 
al prosperity is too little thought of; and a wo- 
man who, as a girl, was untaught in respect to 
judicious economy, makes an expensive wife. 
Her husband perhaps keeps her in ignorance 
of his finances, purposely. If he is prosperous, 
she becomes accustomed to plenty of money, 
and ill prepared for reverses. If he is not 
prosperous, she has to bear the pinchings of 
poverty without knowing how to help him to 
avoid the pressure, 

Marriage would be easier and happier if 
young women were taught the principles of 
account keeping, and systematic habits in re- 
spect to finances; and if the young husband 
would take his wife into his confidence, and 
make the income and expenditures, and the ac- 
cumulation of the first few hundred dollars a 
matter of common interest. 

A woman of average intelligence and good 
sense can make the fortune of a man whose 
love she evjoys, and who will give her for the 
purpose, a full share in the responsible control 
of the income of the household. She will not 
generally be able to enter into his business 
plans; but if she knows his income (whether 
wages, salary, or current profits), and his per- 
sonal expenses, and can thus foresee what the 
household has to rely on, she will characteris- 
tically be ready to “cut the coat according to 
the cloth,” and will usually be more scrupu- 
lous than he to lay aside something every sea- 
son as the beginning of their fortune.— Ex- 
change. 











VASSAR COLLEGE. 


While on this visit to Poughkeepsie I spent 
one afternoon at Vassar College, an establish- 
ment built at the expense of one Nicholas 
Vassar, a very wealthy brewer, and devoted 
entirely to the education of young women. 
Here are at present over four hundred female 
students. I went through the college from 
cellar to garret—from the pantry to the ob- 
servatory. It was everywhere the same; all 
girls; a monotonous surfeit of girls. A few, 
just a few, young men would have afforded a 
pleasing contrast. One of the professors told 
me that they were easier to manage than a 
similar number of our more riotous and disor- 
derly sex. They were, he said, more attentive. 
He would rather instruct these young women 





than an equal number of young men. Most 








men would. They are not mischievous nor 
noisy. If anything, they were too forward in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Needed repression 
rather than stimulation. Would wear them- 
selves out with mental application, if allowed. 
Very intuitive and easy to comprehend what- 
ever the professor might in his daily lecturings 
have to advance. Trusted, however, he said, 
rather to memory thanreason. Man, the pro- 
fessor argued, was the more logical animal of 
the two, with all his wickedness. Woman he 
thought, would gladly and easily follow in the 
beaten track of learning which the “tyrants” 
might make for her. Man was the more 
troublesome, yet the more inventive and dar- 
ing, explorer in the unknown territories of 
knowledge. 

These four hundred and odd young women 
consumed, I was told, two hundred pounds of 
beef, mutton or lamb, for dinner every day, 
and seventy shad, or one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds of steak for breakfast. Two hun- 
dred and seventy quarts of milk,and one hun- 
dred pounds of butter, are also used up every 
twenty-four hours, in the perpetuation and 
bodily repair of these daughters of America, 
A college circular informs me that “the young 
ladies always increase in weight at Vassar, 
and, as a rule, their dresses require eularge- 
ment three months after their arrival.’ 

There is a gymnasium attached to Vassar. 
Into'this also we entered, took our seats in a 
small gallery, and witnessed the evolutions of 
a hundred young women, armed with billiard 
cues, and dressed in short gray gowns and 
red sashes, They marched, counter-marched, 
clapped their hands, stamped, struck out 
straight from the right shoulder, stfaight from 
the left, turned, twisted, got mixed upon an 
apparently inextricable whirl, got mixed out 
again, and aimed their billiard cues at us seat- 
ed in the gallery. Said my companion to me, 
“those are not a healthy looking lot of girls,” aud 
they were not; and their drill mistress, who 
stood directing their motions from a sort of 
pulpit in front, was as poor in flesh and sallow 
in complexion as any of her company. I 
think they needed more exercise in the open 
air, and need, say, three per cent of young 
men among them as a means of healthy stim- 
ulation. They should be mounted occasion. 
ally on a “bucking’’ Mexican mustang, and 
turned loose on the beautiful and expansive 
grounds of Vassar college. That would bring 
the right sort of color to their cheeks, and in- 
cite their sluggish livers to more healthy ac- 
tion. There is a riding school attached to the 
establishment, and when I entered it, three or 
four sedate looking young ladies were canter- 
ing around the ring on three or four sedate 
appearing horses, who looked as if their entire 
lives had been passed in the study of the high- 
er mathematics.—San Francisco Bulletin. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


A little fire kindleth a great flame; the lit- 
tle difficulty in the “Ironworks district’’ in 
this city, caused by the election of a lady for 
Superintending School Committee, has raised 
a question of no little public interest, which 
is likely to make a noise in the little world of 
New Hampshire. The question is whether a 
woman can legally hold the office referred to, 
or if not, whether she shall be made legally 
eligible. It seems that our city Solons very 
summarily decided the first point. It will be 
recollected that Mrs. Ira Abbott was elected 
to the office, at the annual meeting in the dis- 
trict, and thereupon about a dozen men in the 
district applied to the Board of Aldermen to 
appoint a Superintending Committee, alleging 
a vacancy by reason of the election of a wo- 
man; andthe Aldermen appointed three men 
to do the duties which the district had con- 
fided to one woman. They thus ‘‘begged the 
question,” and decided that a woman cannot 
legally hold the office. Yet they or their ap- 
pointees seem not to feel sure that they are 
right ; for we learn that Mrs. Abbott had 
“qualified” and hired a teacher, previous to 
this action by the Aldermen, and that the 
new committee have permitted the teacher 
to begin the school without any new contract 
—thus apparently sanctioning her action. 

As to the legal question, “doctors disagree” 
and ‘‘commeutators differ.” It is strenuously 
asserted by many lawyers that ladies may le- 
gally hold the office in question, and as stren- 
uously denied by others. 
the case, it is intended to go to the Legisla- 
ture and get a law passed, authorizing women 
to hold the office of Superintending School 
Committee. To this we see no objection. In 
one-half of the districts in the State, the wo- 
men take far more interest in the schools than 
the men, and really have more influence in 
the direction of school affairs; in many of 
them can be found women as competent to 
take charge of the schools as any of the male 
residents, with more leisure, more zeal in the 
cause of education, and far more advantage to 
the scholars. In such cases we see no reason 
why the people of the district should not be 
permitted to avail themselves of these advan- 
tages, if they wish.—Concord Patriot. 








No maa can be in a proper frame of fmind 
| for the discovery and reception of truth, who 
| is not utterly regardless of the question wheth- 
er his being in a majority or a minority will 
be the result of his investigations. 
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LONDON GOSSIP. 
Lonpon, May 11, 1872. 

In the Hanover Square Rooms last evening 
, somewbat remarkable scene was witnessed. 
long before the hour of meeting, the elegant 
bill was crowded with a well-dressed and 
expectant audience, including many members 
of ‘Parliament and not a few representatives 
of tae fashionable society of London. The 
attraction which had brought them together 


was ihe announcement that six ladies would | 


speak in reply to the speeches which were 
lately jelivered in the House of Commons in 
opposition to Mr. Jacob Bright’s Woman Suf- 
frage bill. Nobody will deny that the pro- 
gramme was a most seductive one, especially 
when I siate that the performance of the or- 
atorical duties of the evening devolved upon 
women whose ability, culture, and eloquence 
are known wo every reader of the public jour- 
nals; for it is no exaggeration to say that this 
cause has enlisted the active co-operation of 
those ladies in Great Britain who are peculiar- 
ly entitled to be regarded as representing the 
intellect and refinement of their sex. 
DR. PLAYFAIR. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair presided on the occasion, 
and he was the only man who was honored 
with an invitation to take part in the proceed- 
ings. I have often heard Dr. Playfair deliver 
powerful speeches, but it struck me that he 
was somewhat ill at ease, and that possibly he 
might have been a shade or two nervous lest 
his own oratory might not compare very fav- 
orably with that of the lady speakers. More- 
over, the doctor must have felt that the people 
bad not come to hear him, and that every one 
was desirous that he should “cut it short.’’ 
Presently, under the influence of this feeling, 
he dropped into his seat, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to introduce Miss Becker to the meet- 
ing. 

MISS BECKER. 

Miss Becker is a lady who, in a very real and 
comprehensive sense, represents on this ques- 
tion the public feeling of Manchester, and I may 
say, of the manufactoring districts generally. 
She is a practical speaker, who has had exper- 
ience of a hundred platforms; aud, moreover, 
she is editor of The Womean’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal, the well written and widely circulated 
organ of the movement. Miss Becker spoke 
slowly but with aclearness and logical force 
which commanded close attention. She re- 
plied to Mr. Bouverie’s attack upon the man- 
ner in which her alleged petitions had been 
got up, and in proof of the spontaneity of the 
agitation pointed to the fact that 346,000 signa- 
tures had been obtained in four weeks. A clev- 
er business-like woman, she proceeded to dis- 
cuss the real cause of failure. She compared re- 
calcitrant legislation to the child who refused 
to learn A because he knew that if he learned 
A he would also have to learn B. In other 
words, Mr. Bouverie and his friends fear that 
if they consent to give the suffrage to widows 
and spinsters, they will next be called upon to 
yield the vote to married women; and that 
consequently, as the fair sex form the great 
majority of the nation, political power will 
pass absolutely into theirhands. Miss Becker 
showed clearly enough that it did not follow 
that because the Legislature would be called 
upon tosay A it would also be asked io say 
B: for the franchise in England is based upon 
the idea of property, and as even now there is 
no such thing as manhood suffrage, so there 
can be no such thing as womanhood Suffrage. 

MISS GARRETT. 

Miss Becker was followed by Miss Rhoda 
Garrett, who belongs to the family of which 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson and Mrs. Fawcett are 
distinguished members. A simple head dress 
and a graceful figure—robed in black velvet— 
Miss Garrett’s appearance at once excited 
sympathy; while her voice was a rare combi- 
nation of sweetness and strength. Her speech 
sparkled with epigrams and clever phrases. 
In reply to Mr. Beresford Hope, she spoke of 
“those prejudices of society which the mem- 


ber for Cambridge mistakes for the basis of | 
nature,’ and when she caught herself saying | 


“our representatives in Parliament,” with a 
woman’s quickness, she corrected herself by 
adding, “I mean, gentlemen, your representa- 
tives.” She told the audience of an old officer 
of her acquaintance who declaimed strongly 
against Woman’s Suffrage, remarking; “I 
can’t understand why they should make such 
a fuss about it. Look at me—I don’t wanta 
vote; but, archly added the lady, this old fogy 
was afterwards eager enough to hobble up to 
the poll to record his vote against a candidate 
who had declared himself in favor of army re- 
form and the abolition of purchase. She gave 
a “‘dressing’’ to the members for Pembroke- 
shire, who suggested that women should de- 
pend upon their own attractions for their in- 
fluence over the sterner sex, and inveighed el- 
oquently upon that unlovely struggle for the 
favor of men which ‘had proved so injurious 


in woman’s nature. 
MRS, ROSE. 


That venerable but.most comely and win- 
ning American representative of the woman’s 
case, Mrs. Earnestine Rose, then advanced to 
the rostrum, and made an onslaught as vigor- 
ous and eloquent as it was humorous upon the 
Irish Attorney General, who by first voting 
for Woman Suffrage, then by giving a silent 
vote against it, and now by both speaking and 
voting with the re-actionary party, has boxed 


the compass on this question. Mrs. Rose did 


Court, in the years 1637 axl 1638, after her | 
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not spare Sergeant Dowse. The only pity was | keeping at bay, for more then three years, the | «4 ywopeKLY NEWSPAPER. 


that the low comedian of the Treasury bench | 
| was not present to receive his castigation in | 
person. 
MRS, FAWCETT. 
| Mrs. Fawcett, whose exquisitely graceful | 
| presence has been recently described in your | 
| columns, and whose distinct and musical voice | 

it is a pleasure to listen to, followed Mrs, Rose 
| in a speech which was a close piece of reason- 
ing, enlivened by truths of genuine honor. 
Nothing could have been more scornful than 
| her derision of the members who have turned 
| from one side to the other. “A few eccentric 
persons who never know their minds, and who 
change to-day the opinions they held but yes- 
terday.” Equally effective were her satirical 
comments upon the sentimental objectors to 
Woman Suffrage. One member of Parliament, 
she said, had told her that he must decline to 
go into the arguments—his reason was in fav- 
or of the proposal, but his feelings were 
against it. Then with a superb expression of 
disdain Mrs. Fawcett remarked that “this 
sweet gushing child of nature was Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt.” She next dealt with Mr. Knatch- 
bull Hugessen, the Onder Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in an equally caustic vein. 
Mr. Hugessen had talked about the intentions 
of the Creator at the outset of the world’s ex- 
istence being against the bill. He had spoken 
of “the experience of the ages” being opposed 
to it, dithough the ages have no experience to 
offer on the subject. Finally, he had likened 
woman to a silver cloud which gilded the 
cloud of man’s existence. Your readers may 
imagine the skill with which Mrs. Fawcett 
attacked these weak points in the enemy’s 
armor. 


MRS. PATTISON. 

Brief addresses were also delivered by Mrs. 
Mark Pattison, the wife of the well-known 
Oxford scholar, and by Miss Lillias Ashworth, 
u charming young lady from Bath, wha pro- 
posed avote of thanks to the chairman. Dr. 
Playfair privately expressed the opinion that 
at no public meeting, could six men be found 
to speak consecutively as well as these six 
ladies—an opinion which I heartily share, and 
to which I may add the fact that on the part 
of the ladies there was a total absence both of 
the Parliamentary sing-song and of that pain. 
ful stammer which is characteristic of the ma- 
jority of English speakers. 

F. W. CHEsson, 
—New York Evening Mail. 





A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 


The term is a modern one, but examples 
can be gathered from early periods of the 
country .and the world. In Boston, at the 
present time, are several distinguished speci- 
mens of this genus ; but none of them have ex- 
celled, if they have equalled, that notable wo- 
man, Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, who figured in 
the early history of Massachusetts, and for a 
time set at defiance Church and State. She 
seems to have been a woman of extraordinary 
intellect, versed in the most abstruse theolo- 
gical speculations of her day, and endowed 
with remarkable gifts of eloquence and rea- 
soning. Upon her arrival in Boston, in 1634, 
she established what might now be termed a 
religious club, a meeting of women, for the 
discussion of religious and mutual edification. 
From sixty to eighty of the powerful ladies, 
many of them well-educated in the Old World, 
were attracted to these gatherings; and be- 
sides some of the most distinguished men of 





the town, as Mr. Cotton, Mr. Wheelwright, 
and Sir Henry Vane, at one time governor of | 
the Colony, felt the power of her genius and 
gave her their support. She was naturally | 
lifted up by so much popularity, and began to 
assume oracular airs, and to propound theories | 
which did not tally with the established creed. | 
But such was the force of her character, that 

there were ‘‘some of all sorts and quality to | 
defend and patronize them; some of the mag- 
istrates, some gentlemen, some scholars and 
men of learning, some burgesses of the Gener- 
al Court, some captains and soldiers, some 
chief men in towns, and some men eminent in | 
religion, parts and wit.” Of these, the most | 
notable was John Cotton, one of the pastors | 
of the Boston Church, who for a time stood 

out in her behalf, against his brethren, when | 
they undertook to convict her of heresy and to 
suppress her meetings. At length the entire 
community was shaken by the conflict between 
this strong-minded woman and the ecclesias- 
tical and civil forces which were arrayed 
against her. The opposition of the clergy 
naturally provoked her to yet sharper attacks 
upon them, as Jegalists, as blind leaders of the 
blind, as Baals’ priests, and such like charac- 
ters; thus, as they said, casting dung upon 
their faces; and these reproaches also irri- 
tated them to more decided measures for her 
overthrow. She was altogether too influential 
a person and must be suppressed. And so in 
a Synod convened for the purpose, a string of 
eighty-two “blasphemous, erroneous, apd un- 
safe opinions, and nine unwholesome expres- 
sions’’ were solemnly condemned, and Mr. 
Cotton, by dint of argument, and probably by 
a due consideration of his waning popularity 
as her friend, was reduced to silence. The 
meetings of the strong-minded leader were 
condemned. Then followed the bauishment 





| 
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| 








of herself and Mr. Wheelright by the Géheral 


immense influence against ter of the ministers 
and the magistrates. Butii required a vast 
deal of shrewdness, zeal and perseverance on | 
the part of her enemies to subdue her. 

Doubtless she did exhibi; a dictatorial spirit, | 
and propound some doctrises of doubtful or- 
thodoxy, but the charge of blasphemy at that 
day does not necessarily indicate unsoundness 
in the faith, when we remenber that Baptists 
of that and a later period-were charged with 
the same crime for denyinginfant baptism. It 
was blasphemy to impugn tae authority or or- 
thodoxy of the ministers cf the ‘‘standing or- 
der.” 

With all her faults, aggravated, doubtless, 
by her harsh treatment, Mrs. Hutchinson was 
a woman not only of remarkable gifts but also, 
we believe, of true piety. We can hardly sup- 
pose that Mr. Cotton waild have been her 
warm friend and supporter, as he was for a 
considerable period, if sheaad been an imperti- 
nent blasphemer and the ‘American Jezebel.” 
It was only the year befor her condemnation, 
three years after the esiablishment of her 
meetings, that Mr. Cottor sent word to Eng- 
land, that the strife “was dout magnifying the 
grace of God; one partyseeking to advance 
the grace of God within ws, and the other to 
advance the grace of God !owards us,.”—Chris* 
tian Era. 
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MARRIED WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 

“Dorothea Kawson vs the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. Theplaintiff is a married 
woman, and was riding ever the defendants’ 
road with her trunks, ¢ontaining ber orna- 
ments and wearing apparel of the value of 
$4,000. Her ticket had printed on it, that the 
defendants would not be liable for more than 
3100. Plaintiff's baggage was lost by defend: 
ants, and she brought this action and obtained 
a verdict for $4,000. This Court has just af- 
firmed the judgment, aud decided that the 
limitation on the ticket is not binding; also, 
that she was,under our statutes, the proper 
party to bring the action; that she owned the 
property even against her husband's creditors. 
This is a novel question, and may now be con- 
sidered settled by the court of last resort.” 

The Roman Civil Law, which in the United 
States is the base of jurisprudence iu Texas, 
Louisiana, California, New Mexico Territory 
(with many legislative enactments interven- 
ing), has always held that ornaments, apparel, 
and other articles of ladies’ wear—“parapher- 
nal property’—are particularly the wife’s 
property. The American courts have held the 
husband the custodian of the paraphernalia. 
This New York decision, however, fixes the 
ownership af paraphernal property in the wife, 
and she can sue, in her own right, for the loss 
or damage done to it, and not her husband. 


| JOURNAL is a fair and attractive 
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Taz Woman’s JournaL.—tThe friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the Woman’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Mr, Wm, 
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Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. , my Woman's 
per in appearance ; 
while the wee and spirit of its articles, — the aig. 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of i 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JOURNAL 1s indis: ble to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine, 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10— 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.., 
681 TREMONT ST. 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 








The foregoing decision was rather ludicrous- 
ly set forth, or anticipated, in the judgment 
rendered by Chief Justice Benedict, in the 
Santa Fe District Court, in August, 1864, in a 
case of larceny. 

A blooming Mexican damsel, Teodora Ren- 
don, was indicted for stealing certain chemi- 
settes, hose, handkerchiefs, and other “para- 
phernalia,”’ on the evening of July 3. She 
was detected with some of the articles upon 
her, and when sober, confessed the theft, 
which was not believed; but while drunk she 
repeated her confession, and was believed. 
Her counsel never opened his mouth, as the 
case to the jury they hurried, and a verdict of 
guilty was in this plain case brought in. Said 
the silver-tongued Ashurst (green be the cas- 
sia on his grave!): “May it please the Court, 
my Cclientess is charged with stealing divers 
chemisettes, etc., the property of R. Frank 
Green, the husband. Now, the Roman Civil 
Law fixes the property of these, and other ar- 
ticles, ‘paraphernal articles,’ as peculiarly that 
of the wife.’’ Just then the Prosecutor having 
asked the Court to “upset the whole concern,” 
and “let me step into the Grand Jury and in- 
dict Donna Teodora for larceny of the goods 


; and chattels of the wife in this case” — 


“Stay ’un momento.” If I recollect aright, 
the noble Court herself, and this honorable 
Bar (myself not excepted), on the Fourth of 
July, got patriotically jolly in Brother Green’s 
bar ourselves. My client, born under the 


| Mexican Republic, has shown her naturalized 


spirit by getting jolly on the Fourth, too. I 
therefore pray you let her off this time on law, 
good old Spanish law, and true American 
court institutions.” 

The Bench and Bar all smiled assent, and 
the girl was acquitted. The same principle 
enunciated this year in New York as a new 
thing, is an old-established doctrine of the Ro- 
man law.—Cincinnati Chronicle. 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC,1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying #1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cish or $1.2 
er day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano in th« 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
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ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
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In the wonderfn! medicine to which the afflicted 
are above point! for relief, the discoverer be- 
lieves he has co:nbined in harmony more of Na- 
ture’s most sovereign curative properties, which 
God has instilled into the vegetable kingdom for 
healing the sick, than were ever before combined 
in one medicine. The evidence of thie fact is 
found in the great variety of most obstinate dis- 
eases which it has been foundto conquer. Inthe 
cure of Bronchitis, Severe Coaghe, 
and the early stages of Consumption, it has 
astonished the medical faculty, and eminent phy- 
sicians pronounce it the greatest medical discove- 
Hd ofthe age. While it cures the severest Coughe, 
i e 

purify- 












strengthens the system and purifies 

blood. By its great and thorough blood 

ing properties, itcures all Humors, from t 

worst Scrofalatoa common Blotch, Pim- 

ple, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, Mine- 

ral Poisons, and their effects, are eradicated, and 
health and a sound conatitution estab- 

lished. Erysipela pale mp non ms, Fever 


Sores, Scaly or Rough Ski short, 

all thn temmenane diseases Sneed = hed blood, 

are Seeeeres) A powerful pu: and in- 
cin 


ing m ie. 
Ifyou feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have eal- 
low color of ekin, or Owish brown spots on 
face or body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad 
taste in mouth, internal heat or chille alternated 
a = ney at gee | and gloomy fore 
, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, you 
ere cate ng from Torpid Liver or “pil. 
ames py a many ye “Liver 
omplain only part of these symptome 
are exporton As a remedy for all such 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi ry 
equal, as it effects perfect cures, leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy. ‘or the cure of 
Habitual Constipation of the bowels it 
is a never failing remedy, and those who have 
used it for this pa are loud in its praise. 
The proprietor rs $1,000 reward fora medi- 
cine that will equal #t for the cure of all the dis- 
engold by druggists at $1 per bottle. Propared b 
v a r bot y 
R. V. Pierce, M. D., Sole Br rietor, at his Chem- 
ical Laboratory, 133 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send your address for & pamphlet. 
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Premiums. 


For Ons new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tifal chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 


engraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,”’ worth $5.00. 


For Tew new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 


new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’’ worth $15.00. 


&@™ Over Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 


Woman's Journnat. 


Eaou subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 


be his receipt. 








A NEW PREMIUM. 


To any one who will send us two new sub 
scribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Our 
OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 


art, price $1.00. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the New Hampshire 


Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 


Eagle Hall, Concord, N. H., June 18 and 19, 
commencing Tuesday evening, and continu- 
ing through Wednesday. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Rev. B. F. Bowles, Ada C. Bowles, Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Henry B. Blackwell, Eliza- 
beth K. Churchill, Stephen 8. Foster, Mary F. 
Eastman and others are expected to attend the 
‘ convention. The friends of the cause every- 
where in the State are cordially invited to be 

present. 
Armenia S. WuiITE, President. * 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

When Hon. Henry WILSon introduced a 
bill into the United States Senate, three years 
ago, to confer suffrage upon woman in the 
Territories, and when GrorGE W. JULIAN, 
about the same time offered a bill in the 
House of Representatives for a Sixteenth 
Amendment, prohibiting political distinctions 
on account of sex, we knew that our cause 
was “‘marching on.”’ 

When the Republican State Convention 
held at Worcester, in September, 1870, admit- 
ted two women, who had been regularly elect- 
ed as delegates, and heard the memorial they 
carried from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and also their plea in its 

behalf, and came within a few votes of adopt- 
ing a Woman Suffrage resolution, we hailed 
it as a sign of progress. 


For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 


four years hence, we shall have all we ask. 
L. 8. 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 





Convention. 


the fourteenth clause of the platform :— 


tional rights shoul 
consideration, 


have attended Conventions as outsiders, and 
have knocked at the doors of Legislatures as 
aliens. 
Not so, we trust, hereafter. The great Re- 
publican party has opened its portals to wo- 


the Union solemnly avows its obligations to 
the loyal women of the Republic, congratu- 
lates them upon their widening sphere of use- 
fulness, explicitly recognizes them as citizens, 
and pledges itself that any and all their de- 
mands for additional rights shall henceforth 
be considered and respected. 
The contrast between the action of the Re- 
publicans at Philadelphia and that of the so- 
called Liberals at Cincinnati will open the 
eyes of thousands of honest men and women. 
Cincinnati talks feform like Greeley ; Philadel- 
phia acts reform like Grant. Cincinnati be- 
gins its career by compromising its principles, 
by falsifying its professions and by excluding 
and ignoring woman. Philadelphia continues 
the glorious march of Republican progress by 
extending its hand to the loyal women of the 
Republic, and pledges itself to the consid- 
eration of their rightful claims, Which is 
the genuine party of Reform, and which the 
counterfeit? The fine instinct of American 
womanhood will answer. 
The nominations are worthy of the platform. 
Uxyses S, GRANT, the brave soldier, who con- 
quered the rebellion and maintains the rights 
of the loyal colored citizens of the South, is 
also the friend of woman. HENRY WILSON, 
the warm-hearted and indefatigable statesman 
of Massachusetts, has been for years the stead- 
fast friend of Woman Suffrage. His congres- 





When Gov. CLAFLIN, in his message, the 
same year, declared that “With regard to the 
abstract right, it is difficult to see why one sex 
only should exercise the privilege of voting, 
and there certainly are many strong consider- 
ations why those now excluded should be 
permitted to share in public affairs. ...The 
laws of a State ought to express the senti- 
ments’ and opinions of the people, but our 
statutes now fail to do this, in many particu- 


over Woman Suffrage meetings in Washing- 


need. But cumpared with the ‘‘worse than 
nothing” which Cincinnati offered, we count 
ourselves rich by its expression. Now let the 
loyal women of America do their duty, and 


We congratulate the women of America 
upon the bold and cordial recognition of the 
Rights of Woman by the National Republican 


The following was unanimously adopted as 


14. The Republican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom ; 
their admission to wider fields of useful- 
ness is viewed with satisfaction ; and the hon- 
est demands of “~ class of citizens for addi- 

be treated with respectful 


This event will open a new era in the Wo- 
man Suffrage agitation. Hitherto we have 
struggled single-handed against wind and tide. 
Every, party has been against us. Every ave- 
nue of political influence has been closed. We 


man and invited her to enter. The party of 


Brown hymn. 


seemed to live and move. 


Georgia,” and the “Tramp, Tramp!’ 


those fellows round” 
Generous, ye Heavens! with all those black 
men there! Thereare claims earlier than 
Governor Orr’s; ciords deeper than gener- 
osity. 
So we had the >ld tunes over again, and 
the old heart-beats. 
President Grant, who cared for him? It 
was the grand ide: of the Republican party 
that was re-affirmed on that day; justice and 
@ fair chance for tle black man. 
So we women sa very patient, scribbling 
away at our notes br the papers; or fanning 
ourselves, and feelirg our own insignificance 
in that mighty oss of men. Would our 
time come too? 
We had heard that Miss Anthony was be- 
sieging the front door of the Academy, and 
threatening to go overt bodily to the Demo- 
crats, if the convemsion refused her a hearing. 
Well, we didn’t threaten; we didn’t con- 
ceive that we had any business to ask to 
come in as delegates when nobody had delega- 
ted us. We don’t trust Democrats dona fer- 
entes! 
Yet we had a constituency behind us,’the 
women of the Sanitary Commission; the wo- 
men of the army-hospitals; and the phalanx 
of brave little teachers who had carried the 
copy-book in the very dust of the cannon, and 
while armies deployed around them, taught 
the peaceful A, B, C, 
It was the left wing of the Republican par- 
ty. Did they know it? Would they remem- 
ber it in theroll of honor? 
Through all the conventional platitudes of 
the first Gay, we sat and waited, while the 
rain poured down. 
Nomination Day shone out bright and cle>r, 
giving glorious ‘promise in its sunshine and 
sweet air. And again to the Academy came 
the women, more of them, on the stage in 
modest reticence; on the reporters’ stand; 
and in full front in the balcony, eager, intent 








sional record endears him to every lover ot 
Freedom. Twice within the past three years, 
Senator Wilson has offered bills to extend suf- 
frage to woman in the Territories. Twice he 
has addressed our New England Woman Suf- 
frage Conventions. Twice he has presided 


ton. Although a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, Mr. Wilson heartily co-operated in 


chusetts and Pennsylvania was at work in 
that Committee Room. To the pressure, 
New York added a shaping hand. 


aud sympathetic. 
Was it their presence that struck an an- 
swering chord,or was it the quiet work on 
the conscience of the committee on Resolu- 
tions? With no angry words or threatening 
denunciations, a quiet pressure from Massa- 


will not stop to noté:hem now, for Philadelphia 
‘saw another sight,” better worth the telling. 

Whatever of triumph the Convention 
brought, one thing at least is sure, it was the 
black man’s hour! It was the day that made 
all things even,—or him. From the stage 
of the aristocratie Academy where, late, a 
United States Senator might not have leave to 
speak, the colored delegates swayed the hour. 
The Academy rocked and surged to the John 
Geritt Smith rose up like a 
tower; and again the soul of the old martyr 


We lived again the years of war. The re- 
constructed Southerners (white) had to bear 
once more with Sheman’s‘‘Marching through 


“It was hardly generous,” said a critical 
Philadelphian, ‘‘wi:h Governor Orr and all 


devotion to these feathers and straws. 
a pink wing, for my hat!” said one. 

sire, but to look pretty, and shine resplenden 
in clothes, the woman’s kingdom ? 


women were roaming, birds of prey! What 


their nets for men. Voiceless for good 


but all-powerful for evil; the old order again 


right to foster, hitherto. 


they believe in, a New Era opens to-day. 
8.0. H. 





COALITION OF REFORMS. 


ology : 
WOMAN SUEFRAGE. 
2. Complete liberty and exact equality in 
the enjoyment of all civil, political, and pub- 
lic rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
14. The Republican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America 
for their noble devotion to the cause of free- 
dom. Their admission to wider fields of use- 
fulness is viewed with satisfaction, and the 
honest demands of uny class of citizens for ad- 
ditional rights should be treated with respect- 
ful consideration. 
TEMPERANCE. 
7. The annual revenue, after paying cur- 
rent expenditures, pensions, and the interest 
on the public debt, should furnish a moder- 
ate balance for the reduction of the principal, 
and the revenue, except so much as may be de- 
rived from a tax upon tobacco and liquors, be 
raisec by duties upon importations, the duties 
of which should be so adjusted as toraid in 
securing remunerative wages for labor, and 
promote the industries, prosperity, and growth 
of the whole country. 
LABOR REFORM. 
11. Among the qusstions which press for at- 
tention is that which concerns the relations of 
capital and labor; and the Republican party 
recognize the duty of so shaping legislation as 
to secure full protection and the amplest field 
for capital, and for labor, the creator of capital, 
the largest opportunities, and a just share of 
the mutual profits of these two great servants 
of civilization. 
The Woman Suffrage resolution is substan- 
tially the same as the one adopted by the Mas- 
sachusetts State Convention. 
The resolution on labor and capital is from 
the pen of WENDELL PHILLIPs. It certain- 
ly ought to be satisfactory to the Labor party, 
and to all honest men and women. We shall 
rejoice to see woman suffragists, friends of 
temperance, and labor reformers cordially 
united in advancing their respective reforms 
under the broad banner of the Republican 
party. 
A STRAW. 


One notable feature of the Philadelphia 
Convention was the prominence given to the 


justified the wisdom of the old regime by their 


What else should she hunt for, in the ‘old 
order of things? What else should she de- 
Out in the streets, Convention night, other 


ever of want or desertion had brought them 
to these bleak shores, there they were, casting 


Power is Education. Duty deepens a life, 
For American Women, and the great party 


The Republicans have proclaimed the Gos- 
pel of Equal Rights in the following phrase- 


TT, 


New England ideas in shaping the policy of 
the nation. We are happy to announce that as 


“I have been al) the morning hunting for | soon as the platform was adopted, the Repub- 


lican Committee of arrangements invited Mrs 
Mary A. Livermore to speak at the ratifice 
tion meeting, which closed the conventioa. 
t | It is the first time that a woman has ever been 
asked to participate on such an occasion. Un- 
fortunately Mrs. Livermore, who was present 
- | at the convention during the morning, no: an- 
ticipating this demand for her assistance, had 
left the city. But it is due alike to Mrs. Liy- 
;| ermore and the Committee that the ‘act of 
. | the invitation should be known. 


But the 6th of June struck another hour, Gerrirtt Smitu of New York, the veteran 
the responsibility of women. Be it hers, here- 
after, to repress the evil and the folly, the 
waste and the crime, she has had only the 


abolitionist and reformer, and one of the most 
conspicuous and influential members of the 
Republican Convention, was so earnestly in 
favor of the Woman Suffrage resolution, that 
he called upon Hon. James N. Matthews, the 
New York member of the platform committee, 
and asked him to urge its adoption. Mr. Smith 
also forwarded a letter by that reliable friend 
of Woman Suffrage, Hon. J. B. D, Cogswell, 
of Massachusetts, addressed to Gen. Joseph R. 
Hawley, Chairman of the sub-Committee, de- 
claring the wisdom of adopting a Woman Suf- 
frage plank and promising to advocate it, if op- 
posed in the Committee. Mr. Smith’s letter 
was read in the Committee and had an excel- 
lent effect. 


-_—--— 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


The Republican Committee on Resolutions 
and Platform was composed of the following 
gentlemen, We publish their names in full, 
because they will be remembered in history as 
having launched the good ship of WoMAN SurF- 
FRAGE, as a national political issue, upon the 
broad expanse of American politics. 

New York, James N. Matthews; Tennessee, 
A. J. Ricks; Ohio, Hon. R. B. Hayes; Vir- 
ginia, Edward Daniels; Indiana, Gen. Charles 
Craft; Vermont, Benjamin H. Steele ; Connec- 
ticut, Gen. Joseph R. Hawley; Nebraska. J. B. 
Wilson; Minnesota, W. E. Hicks; Rhode Is- 
land, Col. William Goddard; Wisconsin, Gen. 
Thomas S. Allen; Maryland, Judge Thomas 
Spence; Florida, Hiram Potter; Maine, 8. T. 
Pullen; Massachusetts, J. B. D. Cogswell; 
New Jersey, Hon. Charles Hewitt; Missouri, 
John H. Storer; Kentucky, Hon. James Speed ; 
Pennsylvania, Hon. Glenni W. Scofield; New 
Hampshire, George Johnson; Michigan, Hon. 
W. A. Howard; Oregon, H. R. Kincaid; Ala- 
bama, Hon. R. M. Reynolds; Arkansas, Hon. 
William H. Grey; California, Capt J. H. With- 
ington; Colorado, Hon. Jerome S. Chaffee; 
Delaware, Henry F. Pickles; District of Co- 
lumbia, Alexander R. Shepherd; Georgia, 
Dawson A. Walker; Idaho, E. J. Curtis; Illi- 
nois, Herman Raster; Iowa, Gen. Wm. Van- 
dever ; Kansas, John B. Carpenter; Louisiana, 
Hon. John Ray; Mississippi, Hon. John R. 

Lyuch ; Montana, W. F. Saunders; Nevada, L: 

H. Head; North Carolina, James W. Hood; 

South Carolina, Gen. Robert B. Elliott ; Texas, 

Gen. J. W. Talbot; West Virginia, Col. B. 

Swann; Wyoming, John W. Donelan. 

It will be noticed that among these were 

some of the ablest and most expérienced states- 

men in the party. Hon. Glenni W. Scofield 




















lars deeply affecting the rights of woman, &c.,”’ 
we accepted this as another sign of progress. 
When Wyoming and Utah made women 
legal voters, we accepted the solid fact with 
heartfelt gratitude, and counted miles of space 
gained on the long road we have to travel. 
When the Massachusetts Republican Con- 
vention, in 1871, adopted a resolution which 
commended Woman Suffrage to “careful and 
respectful consideration,’ we accepted it as 
another good omen. 

When Gov. WASHBURN, in his message last 
winter, recommended that the women of Mas- 
sachusetts should vote on the sale of beer and 
eider, it was an additional inch of progress. 

When Hon. Henry WIxs0n, last winter, 
again proposed in the Senate a bill to enact 
“That women who are inhabitahts of the 
Territories, and citizens of the United States, 
may vote at all elections and be eligible to 
all civil offices in said Territories, on all condi- 
tions in the same respects as men,” and 
when Hon. Grorce F. Hoar proposed in 
the House of Representatives, a bill to pre- 
vent the repeal of Woman Suffrage, where it 
now exists in the Territories without the con- 

sent of Congress, we thanked God and took 
fresh courage. 

When the National Republican Convention, 
held last week, in Philadelphia, for the first 
time, in the history of any such body, acknowl- 
edged in a resolution its ‘‘obligation to the loy- 
al women of America,’’ and welcomed them to 
wider fields of usefulness and affirmed the duty 
of treating with respectful consideration, their 
honest demands for additional rights, the 
roof was lifted from our prison house, and 
our claim for political justice was put a whole 
Age onward. 

No other event since the beginning of our 
movement has been so full of hopefi:! signifi- 
cance. 

We hail it, and accept it, and, fc- ‘he first 
time, have reason to feel that we hav. a Na- 
tional party, with which we can make common 
cuuse, grateful that we shall be able to help 
those who helpus. 

We do indeed wish that the zesolution had 


the effort to obtain a recognition of Woman 
Suffrage in the Republican Platform, and his 
brief, emphatic letter of approval helped the 
friends of suffrage to carry the resolution 
through the committee. 

The noble-hearted women who have toiled 
SO many weary years for the freedom of the 
slave will be glad to.know that the colored del- 
egates at Philadelphia were almost a unit for 
Woman Suffrage. 

The significance of the Woman’s Resolution 
is vastly increased by the reception which it 
met from the Convention. It was received 
not only with respect but with enthusiasm. 
After being warmly applauded, a second read- 
ing was called for. The vast assembly listen- 
ed with the utmost attention, in profound si- 
lence, and, at its close, greeted it with louder 
cheering than welcomed any other portion of 
the platform. 

Now then, let Woman Suffrage Republicans 
show their appreciation of Republican good 
will by organizing in support of Grant and 
Wilson. If the Democratic Convention, 
which is to meet next month in Baltimore, 
does not give a similar recognition, let Wo- 
man Suffrage Democrats leave their party 
and rally to our standard. Let us show the 
great Republican party that in espousing the 
cause of woman they have added wings to 
theirown. Let every State be canvassed by 
woman speakers and roused by woman’s in- 
fluence. Let the election of Grant and Wilson 
be a triumph of civilization, a monument of 
the cordial co-operation of American men and 
women for the welfare of mankind and the 
establishment of Equal Rights for All. 4u.B.n. 


oe 


IN PHILADELPHIA---WHAT THE WOMEN 
WERE DOING, 


Convention Day opened with clouds. The 
Probability man had promised good admipis- 
tration weather, but the clouds refused us 
this civil service; and it rained and blew in 
gusts of wind throughout the day. 

The Academy was a wonder; it always is so 
on a gala-day, even to Philadelphians them- 
selves. Butthe flags and the flowers and the 





been fuller and more decisive. It is not all we 


The Presidency was of course. With all 
those war-echoes rolling through the Aca- 
demy, there could ve none other than the 


criticisms of the several women who reported 
for the daily papers. “What a woman saw,” 


Captain’s name. The Republican party is an | 


army, still, till the last shred of conquered 
prejudice is won. 
But there were other questions, and they 
were well, and forcibly, and gracefully put by 
the chairman of the Pennsylvania delegation. 
“Pennsylvania,” say her rivals, “is always 
grasping, always complaining. She wants 
Post Offices and Naval Stations, and a Tariff 
to her mind. She is sulky if she cannot rule.” 
Pennsylvania’s answer is her nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency of the man whuse 
name stands for labor the country over, the 
Massachusetts Henry Wilson. 

His was the return-shot for Cincinnati and 
Columbus; the re-aflirming in high places, 
of the rights of the laboring man. 

Then came the platform ; how reverently and 
anxiously .we listened!. One by one the ac- 
count was rendered of service done. First 
the confession of Faith in the Amendments; 
the record of the past is the future’s surest 
pledge. Revenue and public lands; civil ser- 
vice and home industry, Labor Rights and 
Ku-Klux laws. 

Then, thank Heaven! before the Rebels, came 
the recognition of the loyal women of Amer- 
ica! Amnesty waited till their deeds were 
told! Shall we quarrel with Plank 14, because 
itis rough and in the grain? It is a firm, 
honest plank; although the hands that laid it 
trembled a little. 

In that one recognition of service done, the 
Republican party has gathered to it an untold 
element of strength. Every woman who ever 
knit a stocking, or baked a pie for “‘the boys,” 
stands pledged to it, to-day. The left wing is 
to be left out in the cold uo longer. 

Great words go out from Philadelphia. It 
has had the oracles of old,—’76,—’56,—and 
again the words are spoken .which shape des- 
tiny. 

What more? Out in the streets, Conven- 
tion Day, women were shopping, shopping,— 
for jewels and ribbons, and lace, the wonian’s 
kingdom as defined of old. Condemned to 





superb auditorium packed to the dome,—we 


‘What a woman thinks of the Convention,’ 
in display type, heading an article, surely is of 
significance. Newspapers, not in acknowl- 
edged friendliness to the Woman Suffrage 
question, as well as those firm friends of it, 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, &c., not only had 
their “representative women” in the reporters’ 
stand, but called public attention to “what 
the women said.”’ E pur si muove. Dor. 





PLANK 14. 


The 14th Resolution of the Republican plat- 
form is written in sympathetic ink. Hold it 
to the fireof a generous sympathy, let it re- 
flect the warmth of the American woman’s 
gratitude, and it will shine out in letters clear 
and unmistakable, her acknowledged right to 
equal respousibility in the duties and privi- 
leges of American citizenship. - 8. C. H. 





CONVENTION NOTES. 


The general favor with which Woman Suf- 
frage was welcomed by the Philadelphia con- 
vention is one of the most encouraging signs 
of th@times. The proposal to introduce 
the question into the platform was weleémed 
and aided by many of the most trusted Repub- 
lican leaders. Among those who are entitled 
to special thanks, are Hons. Henry Wilson, 
William Claflin, George B. Loring, and J. B. 
D. Cogswell, George F. Hoar, and A H. 
Rice, of Massachusetts, Gerritt Smith, and 
Hon. A. D. White, of New York, George John- 
son of New Hampshire, James Hutchinson, jr., 
of Vermont, Robert Purvis of Pennsylvania, 
Henry F. Pickels of Delaware, Governor Fair- 
child, General Thomas§S. Allen, and Frank Le- 
land of Wisconsin, Herman Raster of Illinois, 
Lieut. Gov. Rainsier and Gen. Robert B. Elli- 
ot of South Carolina, Edward Daniels of Vir- 
ginia, and many others, 

The unanimous adoption of the Woman Suf- 

frage resolution introduced into the Massachu- 

setts State Convention last fall by Charles W. 

Slack was potential in our favor, and its passage 

in Philadelphia by the National Convention, 





silken fetters, with all their bravery on, they 


was chairman, and Gen. Joseph R. Hawley 
was secretary. 


A WORD TO THE WISE—WOMEN. 


Plank 14 is a sound and honest plank, 
although the hands that laid it may have 
trembled a little. Much depends on the 
reception we women give to it. Let us 
accept it frankly, not grudgingly nor shrew- 
ishly, and we can make it carry us. If 
the Republican party had said in a res- 
olution that women had no rights, civic 
or political, it would still have been a triumph 
that they deem the woman question of too 
great importance to be ignored. How much 
more of gratulation is there, then, that, with 
diplomatic words, they havesaidso much! If 
we say the resolution means nothing, our en- 
emies will agree with us; but if we Say that 
it means everything, they will have to say 80, 
too. ' A Woman, 


PEERS FOR JURORS. 

It is suggested(in Appleton’s Journal) that 
in cases in which a plea of insanity is set up, 
it would be well to impanel a special jury 
composed of men experienced in the various 
phases of mental disease. We think that the 
whole jury system is capable of amendment in 
the light of this idea, and we have more than 
once in these columns suggested that in all 
cases requiring special knowledge or experi- 
ence, a jury of experts is alone capable of ren- 
dering an intelligent verdict. Originally jur- 
ies were necessarily selected according to this 
principle. There were juries of farmers in 
the country and of merchants or mechanics 
in the commercial towns; and when they gave 
a verdict, they knew whereof they affirmed.— 
N. Y. Tribune, March 30, 1872. 

If the New York Tribune were not afflicted 
with organic short-sightedness in almost every 
matter relating to our disfranchised sex, it 
would naturally have added tothe foregoing 
list, somewhat in this wise, Also, a body of dis- 
creet matrons, to give an intelligent verdict in 
cases where women are the accused, and 
where the special knowledge or experience 
needed cannot possibly be possessed by men. 
But, alas! justice to women is not a vital issue 
with the Tribune, and we who look back with 
pride to the high-toned newspaper of past 
years bewail it now as an organ of anti-pro- 








is a gratilying proof of the influence of 






gress. 


L. 8. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Anew Florida town is called Beecher. 


The earthquakes of California seem to have 
shaken up the ideas of people thereabout pret- 
ty thoroughly. One writer in the vicinity of 


Queen Victoria was fifty-three last Friday. | San Francisco, in giving her opinion concern- 


Jeff. Davi 
the election of Greeley. 


s has written a letter in favor of | ing these convulsions of nature, agsures us: 


Heterogeneous parallaxes prismatically con- 
verging are not due to the silicious introduc- 


A campaign Life of Henry Wilson, by | tions of photospherical asteroids, but rather to 
Judge Russell, is soon to be issued in this city. | parabolic stratification of igneous zygema. 


No Jess than three expeditions are now 


So far as we know, this theory ig entirely 


seeking the North Pole by as many different | Correct. 


routes. 

The female college at Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky, Was destroyed by fire iast Thursday 
night. Loss $15,000. 

In Japan the girls are always taught at 
home, and learn only reading, writing, music, 
and some arithmetic. 

American Woman’s Rights publications 
meet with no favor in Prussia, for they are 
savagely prohibited by the Government. 

Sunday Morning is the name of anew pa- 
per in St. Louis, which has as assistant editors 
Mrs. Fanny Holy and Miss Ellen S. Robbins. 

A lady occupied the pulpit, and six young 
ladies passed the contribution boxes, in the 
staid and sober old State Street Methodist 
Church, in Troy, on Sunday evening. 

In order that our column always occupied 
by T. W. H. may not be wanting, in the ab- 
sence of his usual article, we make an extract 
from his admirable essay, “Woman and her 
Wishes.” 

Commencement at Cambridge will occur 
this year on Wednesday, the 26th inst. Col. 
Leverett Saltonstall will act as Chief Marshal 
on the occasion. It is expected that Presi- 
dent Grant will be present. 

The application of the moral of Miss 
Phelps’ story in our paper this week, will not 
fail to be made. The Great Woodchuck So- 
ciety among men is waiting for the member- 
ship of women to humanize it, also. 

Mrs. R. A.S. Janney, the energetic Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, has been ap- 
pointed a delegate to the World’s Peace Con- 
yention, to be held in London next month. 

The American Peace Society will hold a 
mass meeting at Music Hall, on the 16th inst., 
—the day preceding the opening of the great 
International Musical Festival, and the Hon. 
George B. Loring will preside. 

The Tribune triumphantly publishes a note 
from Gen. Beauregard, declaring himself for 
Greeley. ‘The ex-rebel’s note shows that he is 
more jubilant than he bas been at any time 
since he opened his guns on Sumpter. 

Sarah E. Smiley, the Quaker preacher, join- 
ed the Baptist church in New York last week, 
We congratulate Rev. Dr. Fulton upon the ac- 
cession of Miss Smiley to the Baptist minis- 
try, and hope that he will treat her with 
Christian courtesy and respect. If not—the 
worse for Dr. Fulton! 


University College, the oldest foundation in 
Oxford, or indeed in existence, having been 
founded by King Alfred in 872, A. D., will 
celebrate its thousandth anniversary on June 
12, Just think of it! A thousand classes 
have graduated at this institution, and nota 
woman among them all, 


George Eliot’s health has completely brok- 
en down, and she has been ordered abroad for 
rest and change of scene. The cause of her 
prostration is her nervous fear about the 
fourth volume of “Middlemarch,’’ which does 
not come up, in her own idea, to her self-im- 
posed standard of excellence. 


The Indianola, Iowa, Journal says well and 
truthfully: “A girl in relation of daughter or 
wife is, or should be, something more than a 
domestic animal—something more than a fam- 
ily beast to drudge, and drudge, and drudge 
her life away for the physical wants ofa great 
brute in the shape of a man.” 

General Sherman was interviewed at Alex- 
andria by an enterprising newspaper cdrres- 
pondent who asked, “How are you impressed 
with the antiquities and tombs of Egypt, gen- 
eral?’ General Sherman briefly replied: 
“Never did care much about tombs. Intend 
to keep out of my own as long as I can, and 
do not want to get into other people’s.’’ 


A lady who was inclined to favor the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement, went to Washington, 
had a chat with Dr. Mary Walker, and came 
back bitterly opposed to it, says an ex- 
change. ‘This was certainly paying Dr. Mary 
Walker too high a compliment, since it was 
accepting her as a representative of woman, 
which we are not quite prepared to admit. 

On the floor of the Senate, yesterday, Mr. 
Sumner approached Mr. Wilson, gave him his 
hand and said: “Accept my warmest con- 
gratulations, as an old personal friend, upon 
your nomination yesterday.” 


Social amenities in political life are exceed- 





That wealthy maiden lady, the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, has given the sum of £10 to 
be bestowed in prizes to “workmen’s cats” at 
the National Exhibition. Other noble ladies 
will also give silver medals to encourage the 
kind treatment of cats. We would also sug- 
gest diplomas for cats who, under circum- 
stances of strong temptation and first-rate op- 
portunity, have never killed a canary bird. 


Wynkoop and Hallenbeck are about to pub} 
lish a work entitled“ The Dangerous Classes of 
New York, and Twenty Years’ Work Among 
Them,” by Charles Loring Brace. This will 
not be merely a narrative of the author’s wide 
experience in remedial charaties, but a dis- 
cussion of most of the problems which arise 
in dealing with juvenile depravity and mis- 
fortune. 


The German papers announce that a young 
lady recently presented herself at the Faculty 
of Medicine, at Munich, for examination fora 
license to practice as a dentist. Being refused 
she went to Erlangen. The questidbn was 
there referred to the Government, who at 
once authorized the examination on the 
ground that it was absurd to exclude a person 
desirous to submit herself to authorized pro- 
fessional tests of ability by reason of her sex. 
The young lady triumphed, and ‘‘is likely,” it 
is added, “to find immediate imitators.’’ 

Miss Marion Murdoek, daughter of Judge 
Murdock, of Iowa, will begin a series of read- 
ings in different parts of the State. The In- 
dianola Journal speaks of her as a natural 
orator, and a woman of superior talent and 
culture. She has been studying elocution pre- 
paratory to her debut on the stage, for some 
months at that place, and brother Brady is a 
good judge of talent. We bespeak for Miss 
Murdock the good success that sterling merit 
brings, and hope to hear her in our city when- 
ever the necessary arrangements can be per- 
fected. 

An interesting meeting of ladies was held 
at the College Chapel, in Beloit, Ill, last 
week, at which Mrs. George Bushnell presid- 
ed, and remarks were made by Mrs. Patton, 
of Chicago, wife of the editor of the Advance, 
Mrs. Tyler, of the Zulu mission, Mrs. Jere- 
miah Porter, of Texas, Mrs. Arthur Smith, 
under appointment to China, and Mrs. Bou- 
telle, of Evanston, the latter also reading ex- 
tracts from letters from Japan. There was a 
large attendance, and the spirit of the meet- 
ing was of the most encouraging character. 


The residence, barn, and outbuildings of 
Frederick Douglass, on South Avenue, in 
Rochester, New York, were destroyed by fire 
on the 2d inst. The library and about $100 
worth of furniture were saved. The loss will 
amount to several thousand dollars. The 
family wasabsent. The fire originated in the 
barn about midnight, and was probably the 
work ofan incendiary. The many friends of 
Mr. Douglass feel a warm sympathy with him 
in this serious misfortune. 


Amherst College Commencement will come: 


in the second week of July. The baccalau- 
reate sermon is set down for Sunday, July 7; 
the Hyde and Kellogg prize speaking on Mon- 
day, the 8th; class day and concert by the 
Mendelssohn and other artists on Tuesday, 
when the Freshmen will also be examined; 
alumni meeting, Wednesday morning; social 
union address by Wendell Phillips, Wednes- 
day afternoon; the alumni sociable, Wednes- 
day evening; and on Thursday, beginning at 
10 o’clock, commencement exercises. 


The thirteenth annual reception of the 
Women’s School of design took place at 
Cooper Institute, last week. From the time 
the doors were opened until a late hour the 
rooms were thronged with visitors viewing 
the statuary, drawings, casts, &c. A noticea- 
ble feature in the decorations was the number 
of tastefully arranged bouquets of flowers dis- 
persed through the rooms. 


T. W. Higginson has signalized his visit to 
London by occupying Mr. Conway’s pulpit in 
Tinsbury, and addressing the somewhat mot- 
ley audience which assembles to hear the 
Conwayean lucubrations, on the subject of 
Buddha. His lecture was a bright one, of 
course; and he had the honor of being amply 
reported in the papers. The South Chapel is 
the head-quarters of the most advanced school 


inglycharming. When women vote, they will | of religious thinkers, and Mr. Conway has for 


bring into the caucus the graceful manners 
of refined society. 


| 


| 


some years conducted a peculiar service there, 
attended principally by persons of radical pro- 


” The satisfaction at the final success of the | Clivities. 


hegotiations with the British Government on 


the Supplementary Article is universal. For 
Whether the Board of Arbitration proceeds 
With its work on the 15th, or adjourns in ac- 
Cordance with the proposed request, the con- 
cessions to common-sense and a friendly un- 
demstanding, made by both parties, assure 
the success of the amended treaty. 





Mr Llewellyn Haskell of Orange, N. J., the 
projector of ‘Llewellyn Park,” in that place, 


died in Santa Barbara, Cal., last Friday week 
| He had been ill all winter, and, having beg 


come convalescent, went to California a few 
weeks since in the hope of a complete res- 
toration. He was for many years a merchant 
in New York, and well known, and no less 


widely beloved, as a'man of integrity, public 
spirit, and unswerving devotion to liberal 
ideas. He was nearly sixty years of age, and 
was a native of Maine. 


In our JOURNAL of May 11, Mrs. Francesca 
Porter, of Kansas, was named as the first wo- 
man who has been admitted to the State In- 
stitutes. We are informed by Dr. Alice B. 
Stockham, of Leavenworth, that this is a mis- 
take. Miss Adams, M. D., and Dr. Anna 
Warren, now of Emporia, Kan., were admit- 
ted to the Ohio State Institute, three years 
ago. Dr. Mercy B. Jackson, of Boston, was ad- 
mitted to the American Institute last year. 
These, to be sure, are Homceopathists, but are 
nevertheless recognized in civil courts as regu- 
arly licensed physicians, 


It is gratifying to know, through the ladies 
of the committee of the Grand National Ba- 
zar, that the money collected by means of the 
bazar for the relief of France has done great 
good. Letters and reports received from va- 
rious sections of France show how the money 
was distributed, and express in strong terms 
the gratitude of those whose sufferings were 
thus alleviated by the generosity of the Amer- 
ican public. Those who had charge of the 
fund distributed, often in small sums, to poor 
families who were utterly destitute immedi- 
ately after the armistice, and thus saving from 
ruin many who were famished and despairing. 


“T pray you, O excellent wife, cumber not 
yourself and me to get a curiously rich din- 
ner for this man and woman that have alight- 
ed at our gate; or bed-chamber made ready at 
too great a cost,—these things, if they are cu- 
rious in them, they can get for a few shillings 
in any village; but rather let this stranger see, 
if he will, in your looks, accents and behavior, 
your heart and earnestness, your thought and 
will, what he cannot buy at any price in any 
city, what he may well travel twenty miles, 
and dine sparely and sleep hardly, to behold. 
Let not the emphasis of hospitality be in bed 
and board; but let truth, and love, and honor, 
and courtesy flow in all thy deeds.— 


The season is upon us when guests pour 
themselves into country places, until the 
over-crowded and over-burdened families 
have small space, and little leisure or rest for 
themselves. 


The resolution written by Wendell Phillips, 
sent on by G. P. Cummings, and presented 
to the committee at Philadelphia, was as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the practical settlement of 
the slave question leaves the political field 
open for a new question, and the one which 
naturally and inevitably comes next is the re- 
lation of capital and labor, and we, the Repub- 
lican party, pledge to it the same devotion and 
vigilance which we once gave to the protec- 
tion of a race, and we recognize the duty of so 
guiding public opinion and shaping legislation 
as to secure the fullest protection, and the am- 
plest field for capital, and for labor, its ally, 
the fairest opportunity and a just share of the 
mutual profits of these two great servants of 
civilization, 

The latter part was adopted. The former 
part, which would have given the labor ques- 
tion a priority over Woman Suffrage and oth- 


er reforms, was very pfoperly omitted. 


Attempts are being made to get rid of crim- 
inals by sending batches of them from one 
country to another. Thus, a ship-load of cut- 
throat brigands was lately sent from Greece 
to the United States, where they are not 
wanted, and by order of President Thiers, car- 
goes of French Communists—human freight 
put on board at Calais and Boulogne—have 
been landed at Folkstone, dumped down, as 
it were, without a sou in their pockets, in a 
strange land, whose tongue they do not under- 
stand, and having only the option of begging, 
starving, or thieving. The British govern- 
ment has taken prompt action in the matter, 
threatening to consider its repetition as a 
ground for withdrawing Lord Lyons from the 
embassy at Paris; and we may be certain 
thatthe American Government will send a 
strong remonstrance and protest to Athens on 
the deportation of Greek criminals. There is 
no occasion for any such importation, espe- 
cially to New York, their intended port of ar- 
rival and delivery. All these European crim- 
inals become voters and make laws for Amer- 
ican women. Let women vote! 


The annals of fire whereby human lives are 
imperiled rarely present greater acts of hero- 
ism than are reported of Mrs, Liberty Kilgore, 
of Waterford, Me., on the occasion of tle 
late burning of Mr. Emerson Kilgore’s dwel- 
ling house. At the imminent peril of her own 
life she stove in the window of the room where 
Mrs. Kilgore and two children were in‘a help- 
less condition, caused by suffocation, eutered 
and taking Mrs. K. in her arms ,carried her 
to the window and passed her out to her 
husband. She then secured the two children 
and had just time to escape from the flames 
with them, but not without some injury to 
herself from the intense heat, 

We respectfully submit that such a woman 


as Mrs. Kilgore is qualified to cast a ballot. 


“Warrington”’ set out last Tuesday week for 
a trip to the West, of three or four weeks, pro- 
posing to return by the first of July, or earli- 
er. He was a good deal fatigued by the legis- 
lative session, which, if shorter than usual, 
had much hard work in it; and he has laid 
aside the pen and taken to the palace-car for 
awhile. He will go to the Mississippi River 
and beyond, joining Mrs. “Warrington” on 
the way, and exploring the West more than 
he has ever done before. Probably he will 





write a few letters for the Springfield Repub- 


lican, on his journey, but this will depend‘on 
the state of his health and his occupation 
while absent. Should the movement of the 
free-traders resultin bringing out a new 
presidential candidate, in place of Greeley, 
Mr. Robinson may claim the honor of first sug- 
gesting it in his letter to Mr. Atkinson of May 
6. He takes with him for railroad literature, 
not the new life of Greeley, but that of Lin- 
coln, which is the most absorbing new book 
of the period, and quite as unconventional as 
Mistral’s “Mireio.”’ 


The Archduchess Sophia, mother of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, died last 
month, of typhoid fever, in Vienna. She was 
a daughter of Maximilian, King of Bavaria, 
and was born in 1805. At the age of 19, she 
became the wife of the Archduke Francis 
Charles, son of the Emperor Francis I. of 
Austria, by his second wife. Her sister, the 
Duchess Charlotte, had previously become the 
third and last wife of that Emperor. The 
Archduchess possessed a resolute will, and 
not only ruled her husband, but exercised an 
important influence in affairs of state. In 
1848, when Austria was convulsed by revolu- 
tion, she attained her greatest power, and main- 
ly directed the policyof the Empire. The Em- 
peror Ferdinand having abdicated, and her 
husband having renounced his claim to the 
throne, her eldest son, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, then a boy of 18 years, succeeded, and 
she become, in the stormy period which fol- 
lowed, the controlling spirit in the councils of 
the Empire, and urged on with implacable 
resolution the sanguinary conflict with the 
Hungarians, who, under the leadership of 
Kossuth refused to recognize Francis Joseph, 
and battled heroically for independence. The 
ferocity with which this war was waged is laid 
to her charge; and it was she, although nom- 
inally the young Emperor, who appalled Eu- 
rope by causing the execution of 13 Hungari- 
an nobles and generals on a single day. Her 
re-actionary policy momentarily triumphed 
only, as the recent history of the Austrian 
Empire shows to be reversed in after years, 
when successive disasters proved the want of 
wisdom she had displayed. Besides the Em- 
peror, the Archduchess was the mother of four 
sons, the eldcst of whom was the unfortunate 
Archduke Maximilian, whose melancholy fate 
in Mexico saddened her declining years. The 
other three sons hold positions in the Austri- 
an army. 


Gen. Edward M. Lee, in June Galazy, bears 
the following testimony to the safety and val- 
ue of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming: 


The circumstances of the first case tried by 
a jury impanneled regardless of sex were as 
follows: A young blade, who had imbibed the 
then prevalent — that he could not hope 
to attain to the full stature of manhood with- 
out killing somebody, participated unnecessa- 
rily in a bar room brawl, and accomplished the 
object of his ambition. Having been indicted 
for murder, he sought to show a justifiable 
homicide, claiming that the act was done in 
self-defense. A jury, composed of equal parts 
male and female, was impaneled to try the 
case, and, after three days and nights of delib- 
eration, at last agreed upon a verdict of man- 
slaughter, and the culprit is now in the peni- 
tentiary meditating upon the swiftness and cer- 
tainty of female justice. The male jurors 
were in favor of acquittal, but the ladies, be- 
lieving that human life ought not to be held 
by any such unsafe and flimsy tenure, voted 
during three days and nights for conviction, 
until at last a verdict of manslaughter was 
agreed upon. 

During a period of more than two years, wo- 
men have served as jurors in civil and crimi- 
nal cases at nearly every term of the various 
courts of record; and their influence, thus 
practically manifested on behalf of law and or- 
der, has been noticeably beneficial. This is es- 

cially true with reference to criminal trials. 

n border precincts at the West, the legal doc- 
trine of excusable or justifiable homicide is 
carried far beyond its proper limits. For ex- 
ample, a couple of belicose sovereigns indulge 
in wordy warfare, and, after having exhaust- 
ed the vernacular of billingsgate, exchange 
shots, resulting perhaps fatally to one but not 
tothe other. The survivor is indicted for mur- 
der—claims that the act was done in self-de- 
fense, and, in a majority of cases, would be ac- 
quitted by a jury composed exclusively of 
males; but women jurors, unless satisfied that 
the deceased was beyond question an aggressor 
with murderous intent, are quite apt to find a 
totally different verdict. The women of Wy- 
oming, regardless of race or previous condition 
of servitude, adhere to good government, see 
to the,enforcement of wholesome laws, and, 
while bravely performing the onerous though 
unsought duties pertaining to their new con- 
dition, manifested no un womanly ambition for 
place, emolument, or power. 

. 


The Vassar Miscellany, published quarterly 
by the Students’ Association, of that college, 
is creditable alike to the students and to the 
Institution, There is 4 certain frank, outspo- 
kenness, which gives both zest and character 
to the articles. The students take their own 
part, and fully express themselves on topics 
which concern the management of the college. 
For instance, a new Trustee is to be elected, 
and they say: 

We suppose that at the next meeting of the 
Trustees of the College, a new mesnber will be 
elected to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Hon. William Kelly. Is it not emi- 
nently fit that this new member should be a 
woman? Does it not seem appropriate that 
a college designed expressly for women should 
have women among its advisers? An objec- 
tion likely to meet us would be that, if the 
Founder had been of that opinion, he would 
probably have asked a few women to join 
with him in the work; that, as he did not, it 





is supposed that he wished otherwise, and that 


it is the duty of the Trustees to carry out his 
designs. 

It was quite natural that a business mah, hav- 
ing relations mostly with business men, and 
probably having almost no personal acquaint- 
ance with the distinctively literary or educated 
women of the country, should have selected a 
board of trustees entirely of men. When, in 
1861, the corner-stone of Vassar — was 
laid, giving prominence to women was looked 
upon in an entirely different light from that 
of to-day, and it might have been imprudent 
in Mr. Vassar to have added anything more 
than was necessary, to excite opposition to his 
infant enterprise. 

But the aspect has entirely changed. Not 
only is Vassar College a success, but the se- 
rious consideration of the question, whether 
their doors shall not be open to women, is ag- 
itating every college in the land. There 
could, therefore, be no risk in doing what 
might have been inexpedient ten years ago 
when it was doubtful if the country would 
support Mr, Vassar’s desire “togive to young 
women the same opportunity for an education 
that the best colleges afford to young men.” 

As for the supposition that Mr. Vassar 
might not only have considered it inexpedient, 
but would have objected, even had he lived 
until to-day, on the ground that women could 
not do the work as well as men,—it would be 
dishonoring the memory of the man who was 
“always ready to hear both sides.” For a 
strong “side” now speaks from the already 
large number of alumnz and unde uates 
of the college—who have such cause to 
honor his memory—and from the hosts of 
women throughout the country, who, though 
unable to share the personal benefit of his 
beneficence, are intensely interested in the 
welfare of the college. And that side asks 
representation. We put it on the simple 
ground that no man can fully represent a wo- 
man, since she alone knows anything of the 
working of her own mind. If her intellectual 
processes are different from those of man, he 
surely needs her evidence to know that they 
are. If they are the same, why should any 
distinction be made, except to select the best 
person? And there are women in this coun- 
try, who, as educators, rank with any men 
and who might bring to the office a wealth o 
experience. It is a patent absurdity that a 
college for women should have no representa- 
tion for women, unless the trustees are‘will- 
ing openly to take the position that the 
should be as “clay in the hauds of the potter. 
That seems hardly consistent with that hon- 
oring of their intellects which the founder 
showed, when he gave them a chance for ed- 
ucation—that is, a working out of their own 
salvation. Will not the trustees carry out his 
great thought to its only logical conclusion, 
and allow us among them to “speak for our- 
selves?” 








Mrs. Rebecca A. S. Janney, the Chairman 
of the State Executive Committee, has been 
appointed a delegate to the “World’s Congress 
for the Prevention and Repression of Crime,” 
to be held in London, the 2d of July, and will 
not return till the latter part of August. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, she 
requested that the friends in Ohio make pre- 
parations for county meetings, to be held 
throughout the State during the month of Au- 
gust. As fairs and election speeches will oc- 
cupy the people during September and Octo- 
ber, it seems necessary that we should begin 
our work a month previous. 

In those counties ,where suffrage associa- 
tions have been formed, meetings should soon 
be called, and arrangements made for such 
conventions. , 

Some labor and perhaps sacrifice will be re- 
quired, but until those who favor our cause 
are willing todo all that is possible, and by 
their zeal engender an earnest enthusiasm for 
the movement, our hopes will be without 
foundation. 

If all who profess to believe that Woman 
Suffrage is right will “do with their might, 
what their hands find to do.’ Ohio can be 
thoroughly aroused upon this important sub- 
ject, the coming season. 

The people are not opposed or indifferent. 
The majority only need to hear the claims of 
Woman Suffrage candidly and fairly presented, 
in order to become its adherents. We have 
been astonished at the kind reception of our 
views during recent “mission work” in the 
State. Many places are literally ‘ripe for the 
harvest;’”’ and shall we sit idly by, and hope 
that justice may triumph? This is not an 
age of miracles. “God helps those who help 
themselves.” Let us “show our faith, by our 
works.” 

Shall we not have this series of conventions 
all over the State? Friends will you go to 
work? Nearly every county has good speak- 
ers, who would be willing and able to address 
the people; bat where such cannot be secured, 
or additional help is desired, we will mention 
for the benefit of the forgetful, that Mrs. E. D. 
Stewart of Springfield, Margaret V. Longley 
of Cincinnati, Miriam M. Cole of Sidney, and 
the writer, are prepared to address the public 
on this subject. 

In places where there are no organizations, 
persons who are willing to arrange such meet- 
ings can write to us; we shall render all pos- 
sible assistance. In some places it may be well 
to hold Woman Suffrage picnics, though in 
general, mass meetings will do most good. In 
order that the engagements of speakers shall 
not conflict, the friends should set about this 
work very soon; and when arrangements are 
completed, ample time will be given for an- 
nouncements by the press. ’ 

In conclusion, let us urge prompt and earn- 
est action, and Ohio may yet have the honor 
of being the “Banner State.” 

JANE O. DeForest. 

Cor. Sec. Ohio S:ate Suffrage Association, 
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POETRY. 
THE ARMY OF THE KNITTERS. 
1861. 
Far away in your camps by the storied Potomac, 
Where your lances are lifted for liberty’s weal, 
As the north wind comes down from the hills of the 


home land, 
Say, catch ye the clash of our echoing steel? 


(ur hands are untrained to the touch of the rifle; 
They shrink from the blade that grows red in the 
fight; 
But their womanly weapons leap keen from their 
sheathing, 
And the work that they find they will do with their 
might. 
Your hosts that stand marshalled in solemn battal- 
ions, 
Benéath the dear flag of the Stripes and the Stars, 
Hath as loyal a counterpart here at our hearth-stones 
As ever went forth to the front of the wars. 


Uplift in your strength the bright swords of your fa- 

thers! 

Repeat for youselves the brave work they have 

done! 

We've the side arms our mothers wore proudly before 
us, 

And the heart of the field and the fireside is one! 


We’ve mustered in thou- 








We rouse to the rescue! 
sands! ~ 
We may not march on in the face of the foe; 
Yet while ye shall tramp to the music of battle, 
Foot to foot we’ll keep pace wheresoever ye go! 


Ay, soul unto soul are we knitted together! 
By link upon link, in one purpose we’re bound! 
God mete us the meed of our common endeavor, 
And our differing deeds with one blessing be 
crowned. 
{Mrs. A. D, T, Whitney’s ‘‘Pansies.”’) 





OLD MEN’S GRANT MEETING. 
BY JOHN H. HAYES. 


Well, wife, we’ve had a meetin’ at the school house 
on the hill, 
And I was chosen chairman to keep the o]d men still, 
But I found I couldn’t do it; each man down his 
cane would plant, 
And shout with all the voice he had, “I’m goin’ in 
for Grant!” 


We talked about the past four years, what great 
things had been done; 

How the nation’s debt had melted like the snows be- 
fore the sun; 

We said, to keep it meltin’, do a better thing we can’t 

Than to stick and hang together, and all go in for 
Grant. 


We all looked through our spectacles upon the naked 

Then je the veil of charity o’er giant Sumner’s 

We atntUhe like you, Sumner, but go your way we 

Then pia school house echo with a rousing 
shout for Grant. 


We didn’t have much charity for Trumbull or for 


Schurz; 

They stand around the party gate, a pair of smarling 
curs; 

Their speeches cannot harm us, nor make Grant toe 
their mark, 

He’s an old Galena tanner, and knows how to han- 
dle bark. 

We talked about Grant’s smokin’—we thought it no 
great sin; 

To vote that out of office we might vote a worse one 
in; 

And seein’ we were smokers, ’twouldn’t do for us to 
rant, 

So we lit our pipes together, and smoked the health 
of Grant. 

In the days of the rebellion none of us could go to 

‘ fight, 

But we read from morn till evening how he battled 
for the right; 

He has been the nation’s servant in the days of peace 
and war, 

And treason melts before him like the smoke from 
his cigar, 

After I’d adjourned the meetin’ I gave each the 
friendly grip; 

We, every one, determined to stand by the war-tried 
ship; bf 


We will not topple over, we will not even slant, 
But put our canes down firm and etrong, and stand 
up straight for Grant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE GREAT WOODCHUCK SOCIETY. 


All the boys sat upon the fence. All the 
girls were in the school-house entry. All the 
boys had on their leather boots; they kicked 
their feet against the fence, and swung them 
to and fro. All the girls were hunting for 
their rubbers; they wound their curls about 
their fingers while they hunted. All the boys 
were talking very loud, and very much at 
once, All the girls were whispering very low, 
and they nodded to cach other one by one. 
All the boys looked as if they were going to 
have ‘‘a time.’’ All the girls looked as if they 
wished they were. The boys were whistling. 
The girls hummed a little tune. The boys 
had forgotten all about the girls. But the girls 
had not forgotten about the boys. In short, 
all the girls belonged to the Tatting Club. 
But all the boys belonged to the Woodchuck 
Society. 

And it was Wednesday afternoon. And the 
skies were as clear as if they had taken the 
day to clean up their silver. And this is the 
veracious and accurate account of what hap- 
pened. 

All the boys stopped talking. All the girls 
stopped whispering. The boys got down from 
the.fence. The girls came out from the 
school-house entry. The boys splashed into 
the mud—for a summer rain had fallen just 
before the silver-cleaning in the skies—with 
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one foot, pulling on their last rubber as they 
hopped. How they got thereI don’t know, 
hopping and pulling their rubbers on; but 
when the boys swung through the school- 
yard posts, they found the girls there drawn 
up in line before them. 

“Your pleasure, ladies ?”’ said the Chairman 
of the Woodchuck Society. He took off his 
hat. 

“We would like to join the Woodchuck So- 
ciety, if you please,” said the President of the 
Tatting Club. 

“Nonsense!” said the Chairman of the 
Woodchuck Society. “You would get your 
feet wet.” He spoke impressively. 

“Oh, we wear rubbers,” said the President 
of the Tatting Club. She spoke sadly. 

“You'd get freckled,’ said the Chairman of 
the Woodchuck Society. 

“Oh, we wear veils,” said the President of 
the Tatting Club. She wore a little blue veil 
herself. The Woodchuck Society noticed some- 
thing that they liked about the pink line that 
her cheek drew against the blue veil; the 
Chairman, in particular, observed the pink 
line. 

“But you don’t know anything about wood- 
chucks,” said he, after some thought. 

“But we can learn,” said she. 

“The woods are wet,” said he. 

“The school-house entry is hot,’’ said she. 

“Girls are better off at home,” said he. 

But she only said, “Do you think so? Now 
we don’t.” 

“You are not made to catch woodchucks,” 
said he. 

‘*Are you ?”’ asked she. 

The Chairman of the Woodchuck Society 
coughed. “That question,” said he, “is ir- 
rel-evant. In short, ladies, your request is 
pre-post-erous, for two—in short—reasons. In 
the first place, ladies, you are unacquainted 
with the very first principles necessary to the 
art of catching woodchucks.” 

“Sir,” said the President of the Tatting 
Club, smiling through her blue veil, “so were 
you when you first commenced to learn.’’ 

“And, in the next place,” continued the 
Chairman, loftily, “if you did know how to 
catch a wookchuck, you could not kill a wood- 
chuck; now you know you couldn’t! I put it 
to your honor, ladies, could you?” 

The President of the Tatting Club shudder- 
ed under her soft blue veil. It was a tough 
question. On her honor, could she? The 
Tatting Club retired to the wood-pile to con- 
sider. The Woodchuck Society swung on the 
gate, and considered, too. 

“The fact is,’’ said the Chairman, under his 
breath, “I’ve half a mind to take ’em along.” 

“And, besides,” the President was saying, 
under her breath, “what of that? Time 
enough for that, isn’t theye ?”’ 

“Time enough for that,” nodded the Tatting 








Club. 

“Well, then ?’”’ said the President. 

“Well, then ?” said the Chairman. 

The Tatting Club descended from the wood- 
pile; the President smiled sweetly through her 
thin veil. 

‘‘We have come to the conclusion, sir,” she 
said, ‘that if you will admit us into the Socie- 
ty, the matter of—of—killing a woodchuck 
need not stand at allin the way.” 

“Not at all in the way,” nodded the Tatting 
Club. 

“In that case,’’ said the Chairman, hesitat- 
ing, “I don’t know but we may as well give 
you a try.’”’ 

This is how the Tatting Club obtained ad- 
mission to the Woodchuck Society on that 
Wednesday afternoon, when the sky cleaned 
up her silver, and the mud puddles lay in the 
school-house yard. 

Never had the Tatting Club spent such a 
Wednesday afternoon. They nodded to each 
other to make sure of that. The wet grass 
was so cool, and the wet air so sweet, and the 
wind made such a piece of silver-soap as the 
Tatting Club had never seen before. And the 
trap lay in such a lovely knot of woods! And 
it was such fun to climb the fences, and to 
push through the thickets, and to scramble 
over the brooks, and to take the strong west- 
wind in their lungs, and the broad high sun 
upon their heads! The Tatting Club were 
united in the opinion, that they had never 
spent such a Wednesday afternoon. 

“It is better than making tatting in the 
school-house entry,” said the President. 
Never had the Woodchuck Society spent 
such a Wednesday afternoon. It is as well to 
admit that. The Chairman admitted it very 
He walked by the side of the President ; 
he found a great deal to say; it was better 
than moping along alone with the boys; it 
was almost as well as skinning the woodchuck, 
in fact; he wondered that he had never 
thought of it before. It was quite true. Ney- 
er had the Woodchuck Society spent such a 
Wednesday afternoon. 

“Oh, to think of killing him in such a pret- 
ty place!’ said the President of the Tatting 
Club, sighing, as she and her blue veil flutter- 
ed into the sweet green darkness of the spot, 
over crushed ferns and the ruins of little fox- 
berry blossoms, that turned wax white at 
sight of her, and fainted before the feet of the 
Woodchuck Society. 

The Woodchuck Society heard this remark 
and wished they had left the Tatting Club at 


Suddenly the Chairman stopped. So did 
the President. So did the whole Society. 
They stopped before the trunk of an old hol- 
low tree, wound about with red and brown 
and pale-green mosses, and overgrown with 
ivy-leaves so heavy that they looked as if they 
had been carved out of malachite. The trunk 
was split and wrenched open at the roots. 
The woodchuck’s hole ran down below them ; 
the trap had been set about two feet from the 
hole. 

“Gunder and thuns!” said the Chairman; it 
was aa very unchairman-like expression, but 
he used it. “He’s gone!” 

“Who? What? Where?” 

“The trap’s gone!’ 

“And the woodchuck!’’ 

“T declare !”’ 

“So it has!’ 

And soit had. The hole was covered. 

“He’s got another down the gully,’’ said the 
Chairman. “We’ll get him! Hi! Ho there! 
What? Where?” 

“Here!” shouted a ringing voice. It was 
the voice of the President of the Tatting 
Club. 

“T’ve found him !’’ 

And so she had; while the Chairman stop- 
ped to say “Gunder and thuns!”’ In a tangle 
of blackberry and Juniper bushes, caught in 
the trap by one leg, his black nose in the 
ground, and his black eyes on her, she had 
found him sure enough. 

The Woodchuck Society felt rather glad, on 
the whole, that they had brought the Tatting 


club along. , 

They rushed up to see. They were just 
too late. Wh-eew! Whiz-z! A click, a 
squeal, a spring! 

“He’s doubled! cried the Chairman. 

To be sure he had, 


Away like a shot! Away like a flash of 
sullen anger! two little claws left sticking in 
the trap, and that was all. 

The entire Woodchuck Society gave chase. 
So did the Tatting Club. Nobody stopped to 
think which could run the fastest. But with- 
out stopping ‘to think, the President and the 
Chairman found themselves in the lead. The 
Chairman had the start. The President 
bounded after him. He leaped a fence. She 
slipped under. He waded through a ditch. 
She jumped from stone tostone. He bounded 
over a stone wall like a big Newfoundland 
dog. She flew over like a butterfly. He wet 
his feet. Sodidshe. He did not care. Neith- 
er did she. They gained on the little angry 
flash, that cut under fallen leaves and in 
twists of boughs and berries, and under trunks 
and stones before them. 

Moreover, the President gained on the 
Chairman; a foot—a rod—two—two and a 
half. How she did it, who can tell? She 
dodged a hickory, she leaped a bar, she watch- 
ed a chance, she knelt and crouched, she held 
her breath; panting, terrified, off his guard, 
thinking himself forgotten, the woodchuck 
actually came quivering round a great gray 
stone, and walked right into the President’s 
apron! 

When the Chairman came—breathless—up, 
he found her sitting there and holding it. Her 
little blue veil was off. She had taken it off 
long ago to tie her haton with. But she was 
not freckled, though her pink cheeks shone 
like colored lamps. 

“Does he bite ?” asked the Chairman. 
“N—not much,’ said the President. 

But there was blood upon her hands and 
apron. To tell the truth, if the Chairman had 
been a minute later, I doubt if he would have 
seen that woodchuck. 

**You’ve done very well,” said the Chair- 
man, approvingly. “I couldn’t have done 
better myself. Is he fat. Let me see. Will 
he skin easy ?”’ 


“The mischief you would!” said the Chair- 
man. 
“I would let him go,” said the President 
sweetly. “I wouldn’t be such a wicked, cruel, 
tormenting, heartless” — 

“Look here,” said the Chairman, coloring, 


guess you may as well let the thing go.” 

Open flew the President’s apron. Out 
whirred a little brown-gray flash; it lighted 
the underbrush a minute, and was gone. 

“Well,” said the Chairman, slowly, as he 
watched it, “now we’re in a pretty fix. We’ve 


have the woodchuck killed. You'll never 
have the woodchucks killed, and then what is 
the use of chasing woodchucks? And here 
comes the Society, at the top of their wind, 
and a pretty story I shall have to tell them !” 

‘Leave it to me,” said the President; “I'll 
tell them.” 

And quick enough, she was out by the 
fence, and when the united Woodchucks and 
Tatting Societies came panting up, she ad- 
dressed them with a bow and a sweet smile: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: The woodchuck 
is gone. Wecaught him between us. (She 
modestly omitted to mention the little circum- 
stance connected with herapron.) We caught 
him together, ladies and gentlemen. And 
we've let him go. We thought we wouldn’t 
skin him. Itsounded so! And he’d lost two 
claws, ladies and gentlemen, and was in great 
pain and terror. So we let him go. And 
we’ve decided, ladies and gentlemen, to let 
them all go. We willcatch no more wood- 
chucks. It must be so unpleasant to be a 
woodechuck and be—skinned, ladies and gen- 
tlemen! Consequently, we bave decided to 
give up the woodchucks, and to have a picnic 
at five o’clock precisely, five cents’ subscription 
all around, and lemonade and nuts.” 

(The Chairman, who had never heard of 
this before, looked visibly agitated, but not ill- 
pleased. ) 

“And, ladies and gentlemen, rather than to 
skin any more poor little brown-gray wood- 
chucks with two claws gone, we have decided 
to unite the Woodchuck and Tatting Associa- 
tions into one united Picnic Club.” (Evident 
surprise on the countenance of the Chairman.) 
**You will please to elect your officers at your 
pleasure, ladies and gentlemen; and also a 
Branch Department, to which we may con- 
nect a Base-ball Ground and a Skating Rink, 
—and not too many nuts on account of a 
headache, Thursday morning.”’ 

The President of the extinct Tatting Club 
sat down on the fence amidst great applause. 
Her motion was seconded, carried, and execut- 
ed with despatch ; indeed, the girls seemed in 
no wise taken by surprise by it, and the boys 
in no way loth. So they went to the picnic at 
five o’clock, and the sky threw away her silver- 
soap, for the clouds shone so that the crippled 
woodchuck, panting and resting under a great 
soft mullen-leaf, could have seen his own ugly 
little face in them if he had been tall enough. 

And that is how the Great Woodchuck So- 
ciety came to an end in that school forever- 
more.— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in Our Young 
Folks. 


THE FLAMING MOUNTAIN. 


The correspondent of the London Telegraph, 
dating Naples, April 26, writes: “For several 
nights before the new craters burst, the moun- 
tain was so enchanting in its robe of flame 
that Naples could not think of going to bed. 
When darkness fell on the night, the great 
cone seemed suddenly to festoon itself with 
wreaths of fire. From its summit three cra- 
ters were playing simultaneously. It was past 
three o’clock before I could turn my back on 
Vesuvius. On the third night the fire had 








“Skin ?”’ said the President. “‘Oh! Two 
claws off already; and such a palpitation of | 
the heart, just hear him! and such a pretty | 
gray-brown fur! Skin him?” 
“Certainly,” said the Chairman, a little out | 
of temper. “Give him to me. I’}] skin him. | 
You needn’t. I don’t know but you've done 
your share. You’ve done very well. I’llskin 
him myself. But of course he must be skin- 
ned. Who ever heard of a Woodchuck Sucie- 
ty who didn’t skin its woodchucks ?” 

But the President held the fierce little quiv- 
ering creature in her apron tight and resolute. 
How she did it I don’t know. If you were to 
say that a girl never did it befure nor siuce, I | 
should not deny you. 

“Now look here, I’ve caught this woodchuck, 
haven’t 1?” 

“Ye—es,”’ 

“Fair?” 

“Yes.” 

“And honest?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then I say it’s fair and honest for me to 
have my say about him. YesI do. Now J 
say”— 

“What do you say?” said the Chairman, 
standing on his head in very despair. What 
could he do? The girl was right. Unques- 
tionably she had caught the woodchuck, 

“T say, don’t skin him!” 

“What would youdowithhim. The Chair- 
man came down on his feet with a whack 
from a sheer force of curiosity. 

“I'd let him go,”’ said the President with 
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their great boots. The girls hogned along on 





much calmness. 


further diminished in brilliance, but those 
who were not absorbed could discern indica- 


“I guess you have called me names enough. I | 
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re, 


was burnt up in an instant, as if it had been 
spirited away. Shortly before the eruption g 
lady was seen in it, but of her nothing has been 
heard since. Throughout Friday consterna- 
tion reigned in Naples. The booming of the 
underground artillery sounded as close as if it 
were beneath our feet. The flow of laya had 
increased, and two enormous streams were 
rolling toward the sea as if they would sweep 
away half a dozen villages in their course, 
Windows rattled, and the strongest houses 
trembled to their foundations. The smoke 
rising from the crater was mingled with vol- 


let you into the Society, and you wouldn’t | umes of sulphurous vapor blackened by ashes 


it carried in its furious ascent. There was 
far more danger in scori# than in lava, seat. 
tering themselves wherever the preyajj 
winds carried them, which was happily not in 
the direction of Naples. They became fire. 
brands for the destruction of houses, ying, 
yards, forests, and every form of combustible 
property. On Friday night Naples was a de. 
gree lower in the descent toward abject terror, 
The Bourse had been closed all day. No one 
attempted to think of anything but the awfy 
noises under foot, and the conflagration which 
was spreading among the villages lying at the 
mercy of the volcano. Poor San Sebastino 
was nearly reduced to ashes, and its 1,200 jp. 
habitants had to seek refuge nearer the Coast, 
whither the lavaand ashes were fast following 
them.” 





LONG SKIRTS. 


One of the lively lady correspondents of the 
New York World dropped in at the Methodist 
Conference in that city the other day and 
wrote up her observations in this way: 

“As a background to the delegates are the 
boxes and galleries, filled mostly with women, 
Now and then one sees a meek-faved sister in 
plain attire, befitting a humble follower of the 
Master; but forthe most part Methodist wo- 
men have sadly departed from the character. 
istics of the church. As a matter of curiosity 
1 looked over their “fuss and feather.’’ Nine. 
tenths of them had rings in their ears—a fash- 
ion most barbarous and disgusting to a really 
true and refined taste, suggesting the wretched- 
ness and debasement of the heathen, instead 
of the elevating and purifying influence of the 
cross. I am only avery ‘miserable sinner; 
but I have quite too much religion and respect 
for the civilizing influences of Christianity to 
wear ear-rings, and it shames me to the heart 
to seemy Methodist sisters, professing godli- 
ness, lending themselves to the perpetuation of 
such a villainouseustom, Then, too, these ex- 
cellent dames, some of them who are very fam- 
iliar with the phraseology of the value of clean- 
liness, put that and themselves to shame in 
their draggling skirts, that not only sweep the 
streets, but infringe upon the rights of others. 
Only last Sunday, in coming out of St. Pauls 
Methodist Church, a ‘sister’s’ dress skirt crept 
continually under my feet. It was just six 
inches too long, and had it been possessed of 
the evil could hardly have vexed me more, 
The sister, each time she found herself obliged 
to halt would look, daggers. My ‘bringing up’ 
kept prompting me to beg her pardon, but my 
principles held me tongue-tied , and so I looked 
as daggery at her as possible, and kept step- 
ping on her dress, because I had to step some- 
where in advance,and she quite filled the 
aisle. . I made a vow long since, and I record 


‘it here, never to apologize for stepping on 4 


trailing skirt, outside of the proper place to 
wear One, Like many another nuisance, the 
only way to abate it is to treat it without mer- 
cy; and unless my plan isin harmony with 
the will of the Lord, I shall be confronted on 
the judgment day with an appalling number 
of torn and ripped dress skirts. 
MINTWOOD. 





A CONTINENT COVERED WITH ICE. 





tions of an increase of voleanic energy. All 


, through this ill-fated night premonitions of | 


catastrophe followed hard upon each other. | 
What did happen was an incident unprece- 
dented in the treacherous history of Vesuvius, | 
Rosina, a favorite point for making the ascent 

which enjoys the most exciting distinction of | 
lying in the line of the great current of lava. | 
Thousands of visitors have ascended the hill 
nightly from Rosina, driving up as far as the | 
observatory, and then walking to the bed of 
last year’s lava. On Friday morning many 
such excursion parties were assembled direct- 
ly under the cone. They had begun to dis- 
perse with the first indications of sunrise, but 
hundreds still lingered. Without a single 
movement to warn them, the earth opened 
under foot, and the dead Java, which they had 
been treading on as a curiosity, turned again 
to molten fire. Those who were not engulfed 
in the chasm as it burst forth attempted to 
flee for their lives. Happily the fleet and 
sure of foot were many. They reached safety ; 
but woe to whoever fell by the way. The 
earth they fell on was already at furnace heat, 
and fresh waves of lava overtook them ere 
they could rise again. A few were miracu- 
lously delivered by noble efforts on the part of 
strong-nerved men. I have been told by a 
friend who was at the very edge of the chasm 
when it burst open, that the effect on the im- 
magination was as though the whole moun- 
tain had begun to move from its base. A car- 
riage, which happened to be inside this circle, 








Prof. Agassiz comes to the conclusion that 
the continent of North America was once 
covered with ice for a mile in thickness, there- 
by agreeing with Prof. Hitchcock and other 
eminent geological writers concerning the 
glacial period. In proof of this conclusion, he 
says that the slopes of the Alleghany range of 
mountains are glacier-worn to the very top, 
except a few points which were above the 
level of the icy mass. Mount Washington, for 
instance, is over six thousand feet high, and 
the rough, unpolished surface of its summit, 
covered with loose fragments, just below the 
level of which glacier marks come to an end, 
tells that it lifted its head alone above the des 
olate waste of ice and snow. 

In this region, then, the thickness of the 
ice cannot have been much less than six thou- 
sand feet, and this is in keeping with the 
same kind of evidence in other parts of the 
country; for when the mountains are much 
below six thousand feet, the ice seems to have 
passed directly over them, while the few peaks 
rising to that height are left untouched. The 
glacier, he argues, was God’s great plough, 
and when the ice vanished from the face of 
the land, it left it prepared for the hand of the 
husbandman. 

The hard surface of the rocks were ground 
to powder, the elements of the soil were min- 
gled in fair proportions; granite was carried 
into lime regions, lime was mingled with the 
more 4rid and unproductive granite districts, 
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and a soil was prepared fit for the agricultural 

yses of man. There are evidences that at one 
the heat of the tropics extended all | 

over the globe. ‘Ihe ice period is supposed | 

to be long subsequent to this, and next to the 

jast before the advent of man.— Exchange. 





yupGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


If those who find themselves tempted to crit- 
jeize all whom they meet, whether friends or 
strange, would, before speaking, repeat this 

truly desiring to understand, and sin- 
cerely wishing to act in accordance with its 
teaching, how much would the tendency to 
harsh or careless judgment be lessened! We 
think few realize how eagerly little blemishes, 
or unfortunate peculiarities, are sought after, 
and made the subject of ungenerous remark, 
even about those who are called, and honestly 
felt to be, friends. This most unfortunate pro- 
nsity grows upon one gradually, and is not 
always indicative of any wish to see the fail- 
ings of others in the worst aspect, or an inten- 
tion to judge them with a rigor they would 
shrink from, wher exercised toward them- 
selves. In part, it doubtless springs from a 
fondness for gossip,—a desire for excitement, 
and inability to find anything else to talk 
about which will minister to these undesirable 
tastes and appetites. But whatever may be 
the reason, it is a habit which, however 
thoughtlessly begun, soon ripens into injustice 
and wrong. It is almost as injurious to those 
who willingly listen, as to: those who indulge 
in it; begetting in them, unconsciously, a love, 
in the end almost ungovernable, for the same 
jsonous stimulant, to say nothing of the in- 
jury which may be done to those so heartlessly 
and carelessly criticised and judged. It is only 
when we stop to reflect, that we realize how 
common this evil is. Two persons meet ac- 
cidentally, or in a social call. They converse 
on many topics, apparently in the most 
amicable and satisfactory manner; and for 
aught an observer can see, agree exceedingly 
well: but when they separate, how suddenly 
the manner changes, from cordiality to a look 
of benign and condescending endurance! One 
would suppose they had amiably and patiently 
worn themselves out in the enforced courtesy 
they had bestowed upon each other: and the 
door is scarcely closed, when they feel moved 
to sit in judgment, and freely express their 
minds. 

“Oh dear! Mrs. L.is Isuppose well enough; 
but I must say I think her very dull and tire- 
some. She appears to have nothing but the 
most commonplace things to talk about. I 
find it exceedingly difficult to keep up a con- 
versation. She is thrown so much among the 
lovers of art, that I endeavored to interest her 
by talking of everything of that sort which I 
could think of; butshe answered only in mon- 
osyllables, and showed no knowledge or inter- 
est in that direction.’’ 

Perhaps had you spoken of nature instead 
of art, you might have found all the interest 
and enthusiasm you could have desired. We 
know many to whom the works of art are so 
infinitely below their realization of the living, 
glowing works of nature, that they feel no en- 
thusiasm for the former, and are too honest to 
make pretense, although they fully understand 
that they will fall very low in the estimation 
of a certain class if they do not manifest de- 
light in the works of the old artists, or the at- 
tempts at “modern improvements” in the 


ew. 

“I don’t believe Mrs. M. has any apprecia- 
tion of music in any form, I spoke to her 
when she was here to-day about our late con- 
certs and operas, and she didn’t manifest the 
least interest. I shouldn’t wonder if she 
thought going to operas sinful.’’ 

Very likely she has not a musical taste. 
That is her misfortune—not her fault. And if 
she conscientiously disapproves of operas, with- 
out attempting to interfere with your ideas of 
right and wrong, why should you censure her 
for it? Read the fourteenth chapter of Ro- 
man’s, before you do it. But when she mod- 
estly spoke of last Sabbath’s sermon, and some 


‘of the benevolent meetings in session that 


week, did you listen with any more interest 
than she showed for the concerts and operas? 

‘Well, I declare! I do believe Mrs, B. is a 
perfect iynoramus. I was asking her about 
some of the new books just brought out, and 
of Mr. ——’s last lecture; and would you be- 
lieve it, I doubt if she has ever heard of the 
books or been to the lecture!’ 

Perhaps she did not call to talk of books 
and lectures; but to have a social, friendly 
chat with you, and may have felt disposed to 
criticize you, as being somewhat pedantic. 
Or it is possible that the lady is bashful, re- 
served, or not gifted in conversation. She 
may be one of those who shine brightest 
when trouble or afflictiou has fallen upon her 
friends,—kind, energetic, and efficient—win- 
ning all hearts in those dark hours; but when 
her active services are no longer needed, she 
falls back into her usual quiet manner, and 
socially is not found so companionable. But 
why not accept friends as you find them, en- 
joying all the good you can gather from them, 
but leaving the defects to pass unmentioned ? 
If not spoken of to others, no harm follows; 
for many would never see them if their atten- 
tion is not called in that direction, by a more 
observing, but less generous, friend. 

Another complains that some friends call 
just to retail scandal, or find some fault with 
every one they speak of; that they express 
great affection for herself, personally ; but she 
has no doubt they will say just such spiteful, 
ugly things of her to the next one they meet. 
Very likely. But while they were thus enter- 
taining you with discourse which now strikes 
you as disagreeable and unsafe, did you will- 
ingly listen, apparently well pleased, and if we 
are not greatly mistaken, take active part in 
this reprehensible mode of discussing the 
faults of others? And are you not, even now, 
doing the same thiug toward those who have 
just left you? Why shouldn’t you expect that 
your faults will be served'up for the entertain- 
ment of the next person they call upon? For 
‘“‘with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” 

One person’s manner is very awkward ; that 
is, it is not formed in the same school as your 
own. Another has no taste; which, being 
interpreted, often means simply that her taste 
is altogether different ‘from yours. One 
dresses too much; another not encugh. One 
wastes her husband’s property by her extray- 
agance; another carries her economy to the 
verge of meanness. One disgusts and worries 
you with long stories of trouble with her 





“help,’”’ or sickens you with the praise of her 
wonderful baby. The firstis a topic which all 
would do well to keep at home: the second 
a weakness, we acknowledge, yet a very amia- 
ble one. But stop and think before you con- 
plain of these things. Have you never drawn 
largely on your friends’ patience in this very | 
same way? Through every phase of life we 
find that it makes a wonderful difference 
whether it is “your bull that bas gored my ox, 
or my bull that has gored yours.’ In the first 
case, it is unpardonable; in the last, it is a triv- 
ial eing- not worth noticing. 

But fault-finding, sharp criticism, and un- 
charitable judgment, are not weaknesses that 
belong to women exclusively. We see quite 
as much of it among men in all positions. 
Something is wrong—some little “mote” in 
their neighbor’s eyes; but never “a beam” in 
their own. One farmer is quick to notice that 
his neighbor's furrows are not plowed straight ; 
but forgets to look at the untidy piles of rub- 
bish that have been accumulating around his 
own walls and fences, left uncared for many a 
day—much more annoying to the eye (at least 
to a woman’s eye) than even a crooked furrow. 
The mechanic sees flaws in his brother me- 
chanic’s work; but never any in aught that 
he has done. The tradesman is quick to de- 
tect a poor article or bad investment in an- 
other’s purchases; he cannot believe his cust- 
omers can find such cause of complaint in his 
own. Editors, lawyers, physicians—we stand 
in awe of the clergy, and keep silent; but 
everywhere else man looketh not on his own 
faults and shortcomings, but on those of his 
neighbors. And not only among friends 
and neighbors is this unfortunate propensity 
found; but when strangers, whether men or 
women, are thrown together, in traveling or 
in company, we find the same hungry watcb- 
fulness—not for something pleasant or profit- 
able to be gained through those we meet, but 
for mistakes, faults, or imperfections. 

Now, mothers, here is an evil for you to look 
after; for none so well as you can destroy it. 
You have the cultivation of young minds, 
and can guard against such weeds entering 
your precious gardens. But you must bear 
in mind that all your weeding will be useless 
if, by your.own example, you scatter fresh 
seed daily. Nothing takes root so quickly, or 
so soon springs upward into maturity, bearing 
evil frnit, as this one bad habit; and if your 
children hear you constantly rehearsing the 
faults of others, and suspecting many more, 
keeping strict account of every mistake or 
omission, how long willit be before you hear 
those committed to your care cogging your 
example—imitating your tones and manuers 
when speaking of their playmates? Example 
speaks louder than precept, and is usually the 
governing power. 


“Do not look for wrong and evil; 
You will find them if you do; 
As you measure to your neighbor, 
e will measure back to you. 
Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
o the glass, you meet a smile.” 





MEMORIAL FROM WORKING WOMEN TO 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


The following Memorial is peculiarly inter- 
esting, from the fact that itis bona fide the 
composition of English working women :— 
To the Right Honorable Wm. Ewart Glad- 

stone, First Lord of the Treasury. 

The Memorial of the Liverpool Women’s As- 
sociation for the Repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, 

Sheweth: 

That your Memorialists have read with 
amazement and indignation those clauses in 
Mr. Secretary Bruce’s new Bill, which em- 
body the objectionable and disgusting priciples 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts. They feel 
this further attempt at unequal legislation is 
an aggravated insult to women, nor will they 
ever retire from the conflict till equal justice 
to all men and women is decreed. In this ter- 
rible struggle they count not their lives dear, 
if sacrificed to regain those personal rights 
which are their birthright as Englishwomen. 
The setting at nought of these rights now, by 
the enforced surgical examination of women 
by men, they will never tolerate under any 
circumstances, 

Your Memorialists are working women, and 
as such can speak of the indignation of the 
class they represent. - 

They have not the power of language to ex- 
press the withering scorn they feel at this at- 
tempt to extend the degradation of women. 
They tremble for the future of their beloved 
country, fearing many of the rulers of the land 
are of those who have said in their hearts, 
“There is no God.” 


—_——— 


NOVEL RELIGIOUS CEREMONY, 


A Congregation of Men Dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

St. Alphonsus Church, in South Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, was the scene of a novel re- 
ligious ceremony, last week. The sacred edi- 
fice was literally packed from the sanctuary to 
the porch—the congregation, which numbered 
over five thousand, being composed exclusive- 
ly of men, There was not even standing 
room in the aisles, galleries, or transept, and 
those who came after seven o’clock were una- 
ble to obtain admission. The occasion was set 
apart by the Redemptorist Fathers, who offici- 
ate in the church, and who are now giving a 
mission to the stronger sex, to dedicate the as- 
semblage to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Every 
Catholic Church in this city was represented 
in the audience, and the services and ceremo- 
nies consumed nearly three hours, A magnifi- 
cent shrine was erected in the sanctuary on the 
Gospel side of the high altar. Pyramidal in 
form, it was literally ablaze with lights. Two 
hundred tapers, artistically arranged, rested 
upon beds of choice flowers, and a beautiful 
statue of the Madonna surmounted all. Be- 
neath, were exotics of various hues, unstrung 
and in bouquets. The high altar was also 
brilliantly illuminated, 

At 7 1-2 o’clock the Rev. Father Meredith 
ascended the pulpit and read the rosary, all the 


then preached the dedication sermon. Look- | 
ing at the stature of the Madonna, he exclaim- 
ed, “‘ ‘Behold my mother.’ These words,” he 
said, ‘‘were pronounced by Jesus himself, and 
were addressed to the Blessed Virgin. We 
honor her; we pray to her to intercede forus | 
with hey divine Son, and in honoring her, We 
honor God, for we read in holy Scripture that 
God is honored in his saints. Those outside 
the Catholic Church believe, or profess to be- 
lieve, that in our respect to the mother of God, 
we injure him, and give to a creature the hon- 
or due to the Almighty; but that is not so. 
We give her the honor paid to her by the An- 


| gel Gabriel, when, sent from God,he cried: 


‘Hail Mary, full of grace, blessed art thou 
among women!” Jesus Christ himself showed 
his divine regard for her by performing his 
first miracle at her request, when both were 
guests at the marriage in Cana of Galilee. All 
Christians, then, should have recourse to the 
mother of God. She is ever ready to act as 
their advocate and intercessor before the 
throne of her divine Son. We know she isa 
creature—only a creature; but, as a creature, 
she is still the loveliest, the noblest work of 
God, inasmuch as she is the mother of Jesus.” 
THE DEDICATION. 

“And now,” continued the preacher, “as a 
priest of God and a servant of Mary, I conse- 
crate all the married men here to the service 
of the mother of God; I also consecrate the 
youth. May they all have recourse to the 
Blessed Virgin in time of trouble, and may she 
be their guardian and guide.” 

The Rev. Father Wayrich then officiated in 
the benediction of the blessed sacrament, after 
which the vast congregation separated. 








HUMOROUS, 


An object of interest—A five-twenty bond. 


In what suit does a man never feel comfor- 
table? In a law-suit. 


Sweetening one’s coffee is generally the first 
stirring event of the day. 


Why is a bird a greedy creature? Because 
It never eats less than a peck. 

Sermons in Stone !—Just so; but Bill Swipes 
says he prefers ’em in quartz. 

Curious Mem.—When a watch is sold, it 
always changes hands: this seems odd on the 
face of it. 


Queen-Elizabeth always displayed her worst 
temper in her best clothes. She was dread- 
fully ruffled then. 


It has been very justly said, that physic is 
the art of amusing the patient, while nature 
kindly cures the disease, 


Placard for a smoking car: “If passengers 
expect-to-rate as*gentleman, they must not 
expectorate upon the floor.” 


“IT don’t mean to reflect on you,’ sada 
coarse, would-be wit to a man whom he had 
insulted. “No,” was the reply, “you’re not 
polished enough to reflect upon any body.” 

The editor of the Danbury News says, ‘‘How 
any unprejudiced man can look upon the pres- 
ent sized penny cake of maple sugar, and claim 
that the world is growing better, passes our 
comprehension.” 

Ben Wade, who acted as Vice-P:esident 
during the Presidential incumbency of 
Johnson, is now counsel of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, at the humiliating sal- 
ary of fifteen thousand dollars a year. He has 
often Ben Wade but never found wanting. 


‘A woman’s greatest enemy is the looking- 
glass,’’ said a husband to his wife, who was 
admiring herself in a mirror while he was sip- 
ping his wine. ‘‘That may be,” she replied, 
‘but it does not cause her and her children 
half so much woe as her husband’s wine-glass 
does,”’ 

“We cannot admit you,” was the reply to the 
colored physicians who asked admission to 
the late medical convention at Philadelphia. 
“Why ?”? “Well, because this is a social ques- 
tion.” “Ah, is it so? And yet you let in a 
set of fellows who came into Philadelphia 
drunk. Is that what you call social status?” 

















YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Sale. For full particulars apply to 


SARAH H. PEIRCE & SISTERS, 
June 8. 5t, BrisTou, Pa. 





CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


— FOR — 


REED ORGANS, 
WUOEG, 2. occ cacecass 06ks abevuearases 0400008 $2.50, 
Is so u: iversally regarded as a Standard Method 
that an advertisement is oy needed as a reminder. 
The music is so attractive that the student will re- 
tain it as a book of Organ Pieces, after finishing the 
instructive course. 





A fine colored picture of Dolly Varden is on the 
titles of DOLLY WARDEN Song, DOLLY VARDEN 
Galop, DOLLY VARDEN Schottische, and DOLLY 
VARDEN Waltz. Each piece 50 Cents. 


EATON'S NEW METHOD for the CORNET 
Price, $1.50, 

Is now in Season. All who wish to make a noise in 

the world may easily accomplish it by taking up the 

practice of this fascinating instrument, with the aid 

of this excellent method. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SON 
GEMS OF SACRED NG 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
WREATH UF GEMS. 
The above collections of Vocal Gems contain eash 
-00 to 250 pages full of the choicest German, Scottish, 
Sacred, or miscellaneous songs. Very valuable, and 
very moderate in price. 
$2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 full gilt. 
The above Books and Pieces, sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. » 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & co., New York. 
June 8, tf 








FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta- 
L bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 





congregation joining in the responses with 
harmonious effect. The Rev. R. M. Burke 


June 1. 3m MIDDLETON, DEL. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


Dec, 10. 


3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 








F. VOGL & CO 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mauss. 


Freperic Vocet, 


8.C. VoeL. ly May 27. 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 


Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
tay" ~ FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Feb. 17. STEAM KILN, t 








Mrs. Fanny Holy,, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and 
Circulating Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 Cuxsrnur Sr., 


-8St, Louis, Mo. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL may always be had at this 
office. 





THE 


HALL TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES 
alth-Preserving and 
Labor-Saving. 








By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
produced by running Machines will entirely 
avoided. With less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank 
Treadle now in use on all machines. For instance, 
with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle. you 
can make from thirty to one hundred stitches on an 
ordinary Famil achine. The Machine always 
starts and runs the right way, and can be pees in- 
stantly. Can be applied to all machines. arrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. For further particulars, call 
and see it in operation, or send for criptive Cir- 


cular. 

FRANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 
Milk St., Boston. (Gf Agents wanted. 

Mar. 30. 13t 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office=--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M, to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 


C. W. TURNER. H. R. CHEnzEy. 
June 24. ly 


LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com- 
bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 
making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, “SUSIE 
FAITHFUL,” Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 

May 4. 2m. 


E. D. SPEAR, M.D., , 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan, 27, 72. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


cae Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well | urnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 


The Trustees of the HaHNEMANN MEDICAL CoL- 
LEGE, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 

FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once.........+++ soeee8 
Practical Anatomy, per sessiON......+++++++++ 
Graduation . ......ce cece cceecceeseerecneneners 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 1 
For students who have attended two full 
courses in other respectable Medical Col- 


LOBOS. ose cece cber scenes eeensessseeseeeees 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 




















PHILADELPHIA. 


5 ‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
. Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE, 
By Elizur Wright, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

This is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, with steel- 
engraved diagrams, making life insurance, as it is 
and as it ought to be, intelligible to all. It contains 
268 tables, never before published, giving the various 
values, for every year of its possible existence, of ev- 
ery desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs insur- 
ance on his life. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the receipt of 
$5.00. Address 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, 

May4. 39 State Street, Boston, 





5t 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


ent Free 2 


This Magazine is a representative Western publl- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any 
other monthly published. It is original and first- 
class, and fills a place in the literary ranks before un- 
occupied ; is beautifully illustrated, contains choice 
stories, fine poems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, 
and gardening departments, and spicy editorials on 
pena and social topics, It numbers among its 
contributors the names of many of the most 
and eminent writers of the West. It is a well estab- 
lished . aioe, having been running over three 
years, and having a ve rge and rapi increasing 
circulation. Send dat Foy nd for opeciuage copy, 
containing ove of the most varied and liberal 
um lists ever offered tothe public. Address T. J. 
ne ‘Milwaukee Monthly,” Milwaukee, Wis. 





A CARD. 

LADIES who want Visiting Cards written in the 
highest style of art: I will execute their orders for 
$2.00 per pack of 50 cards, and send them by mail, 
on receipt of price. Samples sent on application. 

E. S. BARTLETT, Card-Writer, 
PARKER HOUSE, BOSTON. ’ 


(Mr. Bartlett is the gentleman who wrote those 
beautiful cards at the Bazar Fair.—Eps. JouRNAL.] 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


S. §. HOUGHTON & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES? 








FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH A 
French Flowers Imported by 7 
8.8. HOUGH le 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported by ns © - 
8.8. HOUGH a 
French and English Hats Imported b sntcdbes 


4 
5.8. HOUGHT: . 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Impo on 


Dress Trimmings Imported by 
. 8. HOUG a 
Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, Imported oo “— 
8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
—AaT— 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


EVERY variety Embroderies and laces, 

EV ER Y variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods 
EVERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
EVERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Calicoes. 
EVERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaccas, &c., 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HAMBURG Edgings, 6 and 7 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 8 and 10 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 12 and 15 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 25 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40¢., very desirable! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very first quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 
HOUGHTON, S. 8. & CO., sell Fine Veilings 


HOUGHTON, S. 8S. & CO., - ne Lace Goods 


eap! 
HOUGHTON, 8S. 8. & CQs., sell Tes Tidies and 
Edgings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8S. 8S. & CO., sell Dress - 
m >a 
HOUGHTON,S. S. & COs, sell me Dress But- 


ns Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8S. 8S. & COs, sell Linen Towels at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
PORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF BRAID & BUTTONS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARES. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 

Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, Ver¥ 
Best Perfumeries, Extracts, Hair Oils, 

Po es, Brushes, Jewelry, 
Wares, 
Toys, Ladies’ Silk 

Neck Ties, in every variet 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 

and, Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &0., at 


BOTTOM PRICES 
In Boston. 


and 


., ae 3 48 SCHOOL ST. 
Store ,. . . BTREMONT ROW. 
|. poe » an eon ST. 
Store, Pavilion . 65 TREMONT ST. 
Store ° e . 181 TREMO ST. 
Next Door to Winter St. 


§. $. HOUGHTON & CO., 





Mar. 6. BOSTON, MASS. 3m 


rted by 
8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
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The scene was characteristically American. 
An animated group of interested women stood 
u the famous “Tribune corner’ in New 

ork City, discussing. the political situation. 
The unex nomination at Cincinnati had 
set the whole country agog, the metropolis 
being almost at a white heat over the “white 
coated philosopher.” Having no particular 
expectations from the regular Republican 

, the su women had looked with 
Dope towards Cincinnati, only to be disap- 
pointed; struck with amazement. Even as 
the Free-Traders saw the Arch Protectionist 
nominated upon a Reform platform, so did the 
women of America see the great Woman Suf- 
frage scorner elevated by the Liberal Republi- 
cans. Such a political transformation had 
never taken place before. ‘The spring politi- 
cal freshet was roaring and sweeping along, 
whelming our pre-conceived ideas of consisten- 
cy and principle beneath the wave of expedi- 
en From aughing, people began to gasp 
for h. While seeking for a foot-hold, the 

Reform movement had ended in elevating 

Horace Greeley! And he was the Giant of 

the Tribune, who not only cut down mighty 

hemlocks at Chappaqua, but dealt terrible 
blows with his pen upon the Woman Suffrage 
movement. He must be converted if possible ; 

conciliated at all events! And to this end a 

number of women had proceeded to the Tri- 

bune office. They stood beneath the aurifer- 
ous sign of the Golden Age, glancing up at the 

door where sat the ‘‘Later Franklin.” As I 

wane the ladies, they gathered about me, 

ublishing the astounding news that Mr. Gree- 
ley had refused to see them! The great heath- 
en would not be converted; would not even 
allow the ladies to enter his sanctum. 

“Now we shall do all we can todefeat him !’’ 
exclaimed one. “I have pledged myself to 
get a hundred German votes away from him,’’ 
said a German woman from St. Louis. She is 
the editor of a German paper, and will make 
her word good. 

Another woman who soon joined us, for 
the Tribune corner is a famous one, announced 
that she had determined to take the stump for 
Mr. Greeley! An announcement which caused 
his opponents to look amazed. “We never 
shall accomplish anything until we learn to 
work together,” replied the German lady. 

“Let us give up trying toconvert Mr. Gree- 
ley,” added the woman who had decided to 

take thestump. ‘He is set in his opinions, 
and will not be easily turned from them. Our 
talking with him would have no wore effect 
than popping peas at a rhinoceros. He is 
much more easily coaxed than driven, and I 
think the best way to melt his heart is to 
support him.” Give us a woman for tact! And 
yet many women will work hard to defeat Mr. 
Greeley. 

If he is elected President, the lady of the 
White House, should Mrs. Greeley live to en- 
ter it, will be astrovg woman’s rights woman. 
That is something to make a note of. 

But we do not despair of Mr. Greeley him- 
self. Heis by no means so obdurate as he has 

. been painted. In New York society, among 
the most cultivated and distinguished ladies 

that the city affords, he is a general favorite, a 

center of attraction. His temperance habits 

and purity of character are so patent and 
well-known that he is admired and respected 
as much for these, as for his great mental ca- 
pacities and varied attainments. In the finest 
drawing rooms in the city, he is gentle, and 
unaffecied in his manner. If we have any- 
where in America a pure, simple-minded, 
benevolent, profound, honest gentleman, that 
man is Horace Greeley. Many of the women 
whom he admires and respects are in favor of 
the elective franchise, many others whom he 
knows are indifferent to it. These latter have 
been brought up in highly refined circles, they 
have never had a want unsatisfied, they are 
surrounded by ease and luxury, they shrink 
from what they imagine will force them into 
contact with the great unwashed public. Of 

the race of political Philistines they have a 

feminine horror. Their easy and fortunate 

situation in life is a weight which does not al- 
low them to sacrifice self for the good of hu- 
manity. Perhaps if they should ever leave 

Fifth Avenue, and walk the Strada Nuova of 

some Genoa, as Joseph Mazzini did while yet 
_ @ boy, and meet a captain of the National 

Guard begging “for the refugees of Italy,” 

they, too, will have born within them an in- 
ward consuming passion to work for liberty 
and humanity! America is filled with refu- 
gees, not alone from Italy, but from all the 
alse systems and creeds of the present genera- 
tion. Women, as well as men, are begging 
for justice, and the cry has already been heard 
in many high places. Even Mr. Greeley is 
‘not deaf! 

So long ago as 1858 Mazzini took a bold 
stand in favor of woman’s rights, asserting 
that “‘In the sight of God, the Father, there is 
neither man nor woman. ... Consider wo- 
man, therefore, your equal in your civil and 
political life.” A few days since, upon the oc- 
casion of the Brown University Alumni din- 
der, at Delmonico’s, in New York, Horace 
Greeley had the honesty to say: ‘‘In a countr 
where all men vote, and where, I apprehend, 
all women are likely to vote,...let our laws 
have more than a niggard scope.’’ That was 
something of an admission for the Tribune 
philosopher to make; it shows his heart is in 
the right place, that he sees the approach of 
the inevitable, and that he only needs to have 
his judgment enlightened to become an advo- 
cate of Woman Suffrage, for in connection 
with the above he added, in parenthesis, re- 
ferring to woman’s a “Although I 
don’t see the advantage of it, I don’t.” » We 
live in bopes that the day will soon come 
when Mr. Greeley will see the advantage of 
giving justice to women, even as Mazzini did 

n 1858. 

Mr. Sumner, in his masterly contest for civil 
rights for the blacks in this country, has held 
it to be a gross injustice to deny to the hum- 
blest of them those rights which are due to all 
alike. In his recent attack upon President 
Grant he accuses bim of neither doing nor say- 
ing anything to right the great wrong done 

Frederick Douglass, one of the Santo Domin- 
go Commissioners, when he was repelled from 
the common table of a Potomac steamer “‘for 
the offense of a skin not entirely Caucasian.” 
In this insult to Mr. Douglass the whole Afri- 
can race was insulted. And these insults 
have occurred repeatedly since, as when Mr. 
D. went to New Urieans to attend the colered 
convention. Mr. Douglass does not hesitate to 
criticise Mr. Greeley’s Poughkeepsie speech 
to the blacks, since lected to demand 


Grant neglects to denounce an Insult to one of 
his own Commissioners, ard Mr. Greeley’s 
judgment bas not yet arrived to the striking 
point of perfect equality and justice for the 
black men of this nation, need we be surprised 
that both of these gentlemen, including even 
Mr. Sumner, are deaf to the appeals of wo- 
men for their rights! If one single woman in 
America asks for the elective franchise, it is 
an insult to the whole sex to deny it! We 
agree with Horace Greeley, ‘that all women 
are likely to vote.’ It is as inevitable as the 
rising of to-morrow’s sun. 

And we rejoice that so prominent a candi- 
date for the White House declares that our 
‘laws should have more than a niggard scope.’’ 
They are too niggardly when color and sex 
are set up as reasons why justice should not 
be done. Once admit this, and half the bat- 
tle is won. We should be glad to see Presi- 
dent Grant and Senator Sumner work to- 
gether for the establishment of civil rights for 
black men; we shall hope to see Mr. Sumner, 
consistent with himself, advocating the rights 
of women; we expect to see Mr. Greeley do 
both, whether he is the next President of the 
United States or not. FULLER WALKER. 

New York Ciry, June 3, 1872. 

We are sure that very few women will be 
induced by motives of policy to advocate the 
election of Horace Greeley, our friend Fuller 
Walker to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Woman Suffrage can only be advanced politi- 
cally by sustaining its friends and defeating 
its enemies. The difference between Grant 
and Greeley is exactly this: If Congress 
should pass a law establishing Woman Suf- 
frage in the District of Columbia and the Ter- 
ritories, as it willsoon do, Grant would ap- 
prove it while Greeley would veto it. More- 
over the Republican party stands pledged by 
its platform to give Woman Suffrage respect- 
ful consideration, while the Liberal platform 
ignores Woman Suffrage altogether. There- 
fore the women will work for Grant and 
against Greeley. Moreover the women of 
America who are sufficiently educated to have 
intelligent political opinions are generally 
Republicans. They will not assist in break- 
ing down the party of Liberty and Progress 
for the sake of placing in the Presidency the 
man who asserts that “Woman Suffrage 
means Free Love.’ They know that the 
success of Republican principles is essential to 
the advance of civilization, and that the inter- 
ests of civilization and of Woman Suffrage are 
inseparable. H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Press of the 5th inst., con- 
tained a lively sketch of the movements of 
Woman Suffragists in attendance at the Re- 
publican Convention. 


The American Woman Suffrage Association 
is represented in the city by Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, one of the editors of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. His object is to secure some kind 
of recognition of the claims of Woman Suf- 
frage in the Republican platform. The least 
he demands is the incorporation of a resolu- 
tion similar to that which was unanimously 
adopted by the Republican Convention of 
Massachusetts in Octdber, 1871, declaring that 
“the subject of suffrage for women deserves a 
most careful and respectful consideration.” 
Tothis he urges an addition in favor of the 
extension of suffrage to alllaw-abiding, tax- 
paying American citizens, including the di- 
rect expression at the ballot-box of the edu- 
cated intellect and enlightened conscience of 
woman. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, held on Tuesday, it was resolved that 
the officers of the society be authorized to co- 
operate with Mr. Blackwell “in endeavoring 
to obtain a recognition from the National Re- 
publican Convention of woman’s right of suf- 
frage.”’ 

The following letters show that Miss An- 
thony and her cuadjutors of the National As- 
sociation are also determined to assert the 
claims of their cause before the convention :— 

No. 333 WALNUT STREET, 
6th month, 5th, 1872. 

DEAR FRIEND: I am assured that over 
sixty of the ablest women of the land are 
ready to take the field for the Republican par- 
ty ifthe convention now in session will adopt 
some plank that. will allow them this opportu- 
nity as honest, serious workers for human 
rights. 

Below you will find a copy of the plank, 
which, if adopted, will be the occasion of an 
enthusiasm only equalled by that of 1856 for 
Fremont. Very respectfully, 

E. M. Davis. 

To RoBErt Purvis, Delegate to the Re- 

ublican Convention. 

EADQUARTERS WOMAN SUFFRAGE DELE- 

GATEs, No. 333 WALNUT SRREET, PHILA- 

DELPHIA, June 5, 1872. ° 
To the Committee on Platform and Resolutions 

of the National Republican Convention :— 

GENTLEMEN: In behalfof the women of 
this nation, one-half of the entire people, I 
ask you to puta plank in your platform that 
shall assert the duty of the National Govern- 
ment to protect women citizens in the exer- 
cise of their right to vote, and thereby make 
it possible for women possessed of true self-re- 
spect to advocate the claims of the Republi- 
can party to the suffrages of the people. 
Respectfully, Susan B. ANTHONY, 
Pomeeeee National Woman Suffrage Associa- 

on. 
THE RADICAL CLUB. 

In connection with the subject of Woman 
Suffrage, to be brought before the convention, 
the proceedings of the Radical Club are in- 
vested with interest. This organization, of 
which Mr. E. M. Davis is president, held its 
usual weekly meeting at the club rooms, 333 
Walnut street, yesterday afternoon. The 
question of female suffrage was ably discussed, 
and addresses were made by Henry B. Black- 
well and Susan B. Anthony. Miss Anthony 
stated that she had been at the convention in 
the morning, but was not sanguine in regard to 
the speedy adoption of a Woman Suffrage 
plank by the Republican party. 

For years women had been working with 





for them all the rights to which they are en- 
titled as American citizens. 


If President 


their hands, and brains, aud money for the 


had never yet received recognition for their 
services from politicians. In fact, she never 
talked to a man about her right to vote that 
it did not recall to her mind Dean Swift’s 
epigram, “How wonderfully we bear other 
people’s misfortunes!” Miss Anthony is not 
in favor of declaring herself for any party. 

Hepry Blackwell announced himself as a 
thorough Republican. He said he had seen 
most of the forty members of the Committee 
on Resolutions, more than twenty of whom 
had professed themselves in favor of the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement, but feared it was 
not the right time to demand it. He showed 
them letters from Senator Wilson and many 
other prominent New England men, endors- 
ing his views. One gentleman pro to 
introduce a modified sentiment to the effect 
that “the loyal woman of the Republic de- 
serve the recognition of their rights and ser- 
vices.” Others promised to do all they could 
to secure its adoption. Mr. Blackwell was at- 
tentively listened to by a large and intelligent 
audience. The club is gathering new mem- 
bers every day. 

Refore closing Mr. Edward M. Davis made 
a short address, and invited those present to 
help themselves to some beautiful roses, a pro- 
fusion of which adorned the room. 

Among the strangers present we noticed 
Mrs. Mott, of Chicago. 

Gerritt Smith, delegate from New York, has 
arrived, and is stopping at the Continental 
Hotel. On answering to his name at the call- 
ing of the roll of the New York delegates at an 
informal meeting held yesterday mourning at 
their headquarters he was loudly applauded. 

THE LADIES. 
WILL THEY BE LET INTO THE CONVENTION 
AS SPECTATORS—HOW ABOUT IT? 
To the Editor of The Press: 

Sir: Some of your readers wish to know if 
the Republican Convention which is to assem- 
ble in this city to-morrow invites or expects 
women to attend its sessions as spectatois and 
auditors? Can you inform us relative to this 
matter? There are many women among the 
citizens of Philadelphia whose interest in the 
action of this convention is as deep and quite 
as patriotic as that of their fathers, brothers, 
and sons, and who would be glad to listen to 
its discussions, 

During the war, and at a somewhat later 
period, both political parties opened the doors 
of their meetings to women and invited their 
attendance. The invitations were promptly 
accepted, and at all such meetings large num- 
bers of women were in the audience listening 
to the speeches and discussions, Shall it not 
be so now? Y. Ww. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 4, 1872. 

We have not heard that there is any regula- 
tion against the admission of ladies as specta- 
tors at the convention, or, indeed, as anything 
else, for that matter. Certainly they should 
not be prohibited witnessing the proceedings. 
The only ground upon which tickets will be 
refused them, if they are refused at all, is that 
the demand is great, the capacity of the Acad- 
emy limited, and, for yet awhile anyhow, the 
male portion of the country have the most to 
do with politics, and therefore the better 
right to seats. 


a 


WOMAN'S HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The meeting called by the circular given in 
our columns three weeks ago, in reference to 
higher education for women, was held ig the 
rooms of the New England Women’s Club, at 
the time appointed, and was very encourag- 
ing. We learn that an adjourned meeting to 
consider the same subject will be held in the 
Club Rooms, No. 3. Tremont Place, on Sat- 
urday, June 15, at 30’clock. It is hoped that 
all interested in obtaining larger educational 
opportunities for women will be present. 





A GRAND ARMY OF WOMEN. 


An Address Given in the Town Hall, Rockport, 
Mass., on the Evening of Decoration Day, 
May 30, 1872. 


BY REV. ALLEN P, FOLSOM. 
Members of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—In commemo- 
rating the deeds of the dead, we should not 
forget the needs of the living. I feel that there 
was a great truth in the speech of Abraham 
Lincoln, at the dedication of the national cem- 
etary in Gettysburg, when he said: “We can- 
not dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we can- 
not hallow this ground. The brave men, liv- 
ing and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or detract. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us.” 

So it seems to me that the graves of the sol- 
diers cannot be truly decorated by us. Each 
one, when he fought and fell, or died in some 
hospital or prison-pen, decorated his own 
grave with unfading wreaths, twined of Heay- 
en’s own flowers. The flowers that you have 
strewn upon their graves this day will wither 
to-morrow; the flowers that blossomed with 
their dying breath shall be fresh and beautiful 
for all eternity. 

We cannot speak in too high terms of the 
deeds of the soldiers and sailors in our late 
war. We know that when our country was in 
danger, they sprang to the rescue, and saved 
her from the insane act of suicide. We know 
that when they returned to their own homes 
again, many of them maimed for life, they 
were dearer still; or if they returned not, we 
thought their deeds so good, that the loving 
Father had prepared a home in heaven for 
them. 

But while doing honor to the soldiers, I have 
sometimes thought there was a grand army of 
martyrs almost forgotten, hardly ever men- 
tioned at least,—a grand army of women, who, 
also, sprang to defend the flag of our country. 
Near the close of the war, the martyred 
President said: ‘The services that the wo- 
men have rendered to the defenders of our 
country in this perilous time can never be es- 
timated as they ought to be.’’ So think I; 





success of other issues than their own, but 


never be estimated, they should not therefore 
be forgotten. 

Men went to the battle-field; so did women. 
Men fought, bled, and died there; women 
bound up bleeding wounds, nursed the sick, 
laid a soft hand on the brow of the dying, and 
sent the last farewell words to friends at home- 

Every man whose life was saved by the care 
of woman, counted that much for the woman; 
every life that she preserved and gave back to 
the army was the same as though she herself 
had taken up the gun and the sword,—yea, far 
more, because through her work, many were 
the substitutes that she furnished for herself. 

Every woman who parted with husband, 
son, father, brother, or lover, was an actual 
member of the army. ‘Every woman who 
nursed in hospital, every one who cared for her 
children at home, while the father was away, 
every one who picked lint, every one who sent 
clothes and provisions, every one who sent 
words of encouragement, every one who car- 
ried on store, garden, and farm,—and oh, what 
@ host of them there were!—was an actual 
member of the army, which defended and pre- 
served the American Union. 

The women stood as firmly and truly to “the 
red, white, and blue,”’ as themen, They gave 
freely, they worked heroically, they sacrificed 
plenteously; yea, many sacrificed their own 
lives, for when they were broken down with 
the double load they had to carry at home, 
they died, even as they had lived, for their na- 
tive land. 

You know these things to be true, as well 
as I, If then women have borne, and can 
bear, the burdens of war, why should they not 
stand side by side with men, and bear the bur- 
dens and share the hohors of civil government ? 
Way? You know full well that it is not per- 
mitted them. Once this was a white man’s 
government, now it is both the white and col- 
ored man’s government; but it is the man’s 
government still, not the woman’s. We are 
apt to boast of a free country, but how can 
any country be called free, when one-half of 
its population are still slaves? Washington 
emancipated men, Lincoln emancipated color- 
ed men; but the women of this country, white 
and colored, have never been emancipated. 


Some of you smile because I say that wo- 
men are still slaves. In order that you may 
see clearly that they are, let me ask, What con- 
stitutes a slave? A slave is one who is sub- 
ject to the will or law of another; one who is 
obliged to come and go at the beck of another, 
without any consultation, wish, or voice of his 
or her own. According to this definition, you 
see that women are slaves. It is true that in- 
dividual men cannot hold them, to buy and 
sell, but the State and the Nation holds them. 
The State makes laws for woman to obey, it 
makes her obey them, without her having any 
voice in the making of the laws. The same 
with the nation. Politically, woman is classed 
with idiots, with your ox and horse, she has 
no more hand in framing the laws than has 
your dog. Howso? Because she has not the 
ballot. The ballot is the voice of a master; 
those who obey the ballots of others are slaves. 

We are, also, apt to boast in Massachusetts 
of a Republican form of Government. What 
constitutes a Republic? It is “a Statein which 
the sovereign power is exercised by represen- 
tatives elected by the people.” According to 
this definition of Webster, there exists only two 
republics in the known world, those of Wyom- 
ing and Utah, where both men AND WOMEN 
VOTE. 


Massachusetts is not a republic, because her 
representatives are elected by only one-half of 
the people. If you go into the Representatives 
Hall in the State House in Boston, there you 
will see in flaming letters: “God save the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.’ There is 
no such commonwealth for God to save! 
(Hisses.) It is true! The so-called common- 
wealth is an aristocracy, for an aristocracy is 
“a form of government in which the supreme 
power is vested in a privileged order’’ (Web- 
ster). The men are the privileged order or 
class, and this State is an aristocracy of men. 
But, thank God! our forefathers wrote better 
than they knew. They were inspired by God 
to write commonwealth instead of aristocracy, 
so that when women vote, the prayer of Rep- 
resentatives Hall shall be appropriate and 
complete. 


Oh, how many soldiers sleep in their graves 
this night, because they desired to save the 
Union as it was! If they could die to save an 
aristocracy, ought not we, who are living, la- 
bor to secure a republic? Shall we think our 
work performed while one-half of the people 
are taxed without representation,—while wo- 
men are subject to laws that they had no hand 
in making? Nay, it should not be so! We 
should labor to establish “a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
—the whole people. Weshould labor to secure 
to woman her “inalienable rights,—life, liber- 
y, and the pursuit of happiness.” That | 
means the ballot, for the ballot is the symbol 
of liberty, just laws and an honest government. 


Methinks the time is not far distant, when | 
women not only shall decorate soldiers’ graves, | 
decorate the home, and decorate election days, | 
but they, also, shall decorate Nominating Con- 
ventions with civility, decorate Legislative 
Halls with purity, and decorate the highest of- 





and although the services of the women can 


fices in the gift of the people, with justice and | 






a 
honesty. Then, and not till then, can we tru- 
ly sing: 
“My country ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of LipERty.”’ 
(Hisses and applause.) 


WOMEN PREACHING. 

Last Sunday, June 9, was observed in New 
Haven, Conn., as Rose Sunday or Children’s 
Sunday in the Universalist Church. Rey, 
Phebe A. Hanaford spoke from Isaiah XXXy., 
and the beautifully decorated church seemeg 
to illustrate the text, and to “blossom as the 
rose.” Afterwards she baptised nineteen chi). 
dren. In the evening she preached to a] 
audience from ths words, “Alleluiah, for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,”’ Rey, xix, ¢, 

Rey. Mrs. Hanaford has again been calleg 
to. pray in the Legislature of Conn.; thig 
time in the Senate, Senator Cotton in the 
Chair. 

Rev. Mariana T. Folsom preached in the 
Universalist Church, in Rockport, last Sun. 
day. Subject: “The Sabbath Day.” She 
advocated a broader use of that day, asking 
that it might be used for mental and artistj- 
cal growth as well as for spiritual quickening, 

On Sunday, the 2d inst., Rev. Mary H, 
Graves, preached at Hopedale. Subject: 
“The Inheritors of the Earth.” On the 9th, in 
her own pulpit, from the text: “Give unto the 
Lord the Glory due unto his Name.” 

[In reply to numerous inquiries, we would 
say that Miss Graves has not left Mansfield, 
as has been incorrectly reported. She is the 
pastor of the First Congregational Parish, in 
that place. Eprrors. | 


MARRIED. 


In Ghent, N. Y., May 23, at the residence of Town- 
send Powell, Henry H. Bond, of Florence, Mass., to 
Elizabeth M. Powell, of Ghent. 

















HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


The Government of the NEW ENGLAND HOs. 
PITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDKEN will hold 
a reception at the New House, on Saturday, June 22d, 
from 4 to 9 P. M. 

You are cordially invited to meet other friends who 
have sympathized with and aided us, that we ma 
enjoy a social reunion, and congratulate each other 
on the happy completion of the building. We shall 
offer our friends music, and such speaking as suits the 
occasion. 

Remembering that the house is soon to be occupied 
by the sick and suffering—here to be made more com- 
fortable, as we trust, than ever before—we hope that 
all who can will consider this Reception as a dona 
tion party also. For, while we rejoice and congrat- 
ulate ro | other that so much is done, the house is 
still not free from debt, and there is great need of 
means to supply and carry on the institution. 

Refreshments—home-made—will be for sale. 

Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, from 6 to 9. 

All contributions gratefully welcomed. 

The Hospital Building is on Codman Avenue, west 
side of Shawmut Avenue, Boston Highlands. 

Forest Hill and Egleston Square Horse Cars pass 
the end of the Avenue every haf hour. 

Boylston Station, on the Providence Railroad is 
near—*!ie hours convenient. 

Th» slospital will be formally dedicated Oct. 29th, 


on the occasion of its annual meeting, when we hope , 


at will be completely furnished, and in full operation. 
(Signed,) 

President—Miss Lucy Goddard. 

Vice Presidents—Samuel E. Sewall, George Wil- 
liam Bond, Mrs, Charles G., Loring, Mrs. Mary G. 
Boardman, 

Secretary—Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

Treasurer—¥rederick W.G. May. 

Auditor—Mrs. Chas. C. Smith. 

Directors—George William Bond, Mrs. Louisa C. 
Bond, Rey. Wm. G. Babcock, Miss Sarah P. Beck, 
Mrs. Mary C. E. Barnard, Mrs. Mary G. Boardman, 
Mrs. Anna H. Clarke, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. 
Emma L. Cheney, Thomas F. Currier, Mrs. V. G. 
Faulkner, Miss Line Goddard, Mrs. M. LeB. God- 
dard, Rev. Frederic —, Miss Helen F. Kim- 
ball, Mrs. Charles G. Loring, Frederick W. G. May, 
Mrs. Emily F. Newhall, Mrs. John K. Palmer, Mrs. 
Alexander.S. Porter, Hon. John Phelps Putnam, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Richardson, Hon. Thomas Russell, Mrs. 
George R. Russell, Dr. Lucy E. Sewall, Mrs. Charles 
C. Smith, Hon, Samuel E. Sewall, Dr. M. E. Zakr- 
zewska. 

Attending Physicians—Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska, 
Dr. Lucy E. Sewall. 

Resident Physician—Dr. C. Annette Buckel. 

Dental Surgeon—Dr. E. C. Rolfe. 

Dispensary Physicians—Dr. Lucy E. Sewall, Dr. 
C. Annette Buckel, Dr. Helen Morton. 

Consulting Physicians—Dr. Walter Channing, Dr. 
Boney I. Bowditch, Dr. Edward Jarvis, Dr. Samuel 
Cabot. 

Legal Advisers—Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Thomas F. 
Currier, Esq. 

Boston, June 15, 1872. 


THE BEST BOSTON GUIDE BOOKS. 
Boston Illustrated 


By description and pictures, gives a clear and graphic 
representation of Boston and its Suburbs. It con- 
tains all the facts of special interest concerning their 
History, Topography, Art and Architecture—in short, 
it gives concisely, yet fully, the exact information 
strangers require and residents find exceedingly con- 
venient. Price, 50 cents. Supplement gratis, with 
excellent Map, and minute guide-book instructions. 


The Stranger’s New Guide, 


THROUGH BOSTON AND VICINITY, is the most 
full, compact, useful and cheap guide-book ever print- 
ed. With fine Map, and directions how to find your 
way to all objects of intcrest in or about the city. 
Price, 10 cents. 











*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
and by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
June 15. 2t 
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CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST ! 


To the Ladies :—The constant annoyance and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
Silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the right one before buying. It is 
literally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 


The Best Brand 
18 THE 





CORTICELLI!! 


Stamped indelibly upon each spool to render counter- 
feitidg more difficult. This silk for 


Hand or Machine Sewing 
1s daily increasing in popularity wherever a first-class 
silk is required 


Secure this and you will use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


2 Bedford Street, Boston. 
June 15. 2t 
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